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COMING 


Tuesday, Oct. 6 thru Saturday, Oct. 10 


The HANDICRAFT SHOW 


AND 


HOME INDUSTRY EXPOSITION 


AT 


BOSTON GARDEN 


EXHIBITS confined exclusively to individual, group, community, 
state and national products and materials of the craftsman’s work 
and the exhibition and display of home industries, together with 
educational programs that foster American Handicraft. 


Write to Show Director: 
CHARLES M. DUDLEY, Box 91, Hanover, New Hampshire 
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CITY OF BOSTON 
OFFICE OF THE MAYOR 
CITY HALL, BOSTON 


August 5, 1942 
Mrs. Irene N. Railsback 
Editor, Yankee Magazine 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Dear Mrs. Railsback: 


I ami happy to welcome to Boston the Yankee magazine. 
Any publication which has as its primary purpose the por- 
trayal of the New England picture to the country at large 
is naturally of interest to Boston. 


Your booklet is assuming a great responsibility in pre- 
senting to the country the history, tradition, culture, thrift, 
and individualism of New England. 


Any success that you may have means that much better 
understanding of New England. 


With good wishes for success, I am 


Sincerely yours 
Maurice J. Tobin, 
Mayor 



































RAV VAM = COA BRAND 


T... first thing in the morning—the last thing 
at night—and after meals if you possibly can, 
brush your teeth thoroughly. 


It won't be a chore if you use a tooth cleanser 
like Arm & Hammer or Cow Brand Baking 
Soda, because our Baking Soda not only aids 
in cleaning the teeth effectively, but leaves a 
pleasant, refreshed taste in the mouth. Helps 
brighten teeth to their natural color, too. Both 


_ brands are acceptable as tooth cleansers, to 


the American Dental Association Council. 


Arm & Hammer, or Cow Brand, Baking Soda 
is available at your grocer’s, for just a few cents. 


MAIL THIS 
COUPON TODAY 


AWS SWAAA 













Cape Cod... 
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and drink to please the most exacting, 
CARRIAGE HOUSE BAR 


The DeWitt Clintons 












A charming wayside Inn built in 1716. 


Route 6—BARNSTABLE, CAPE COD, MASS. 
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(AVE LODGE 


On Beautiful Lake Sunapee 
A delightful family resort ideally situ- 
ated among the pines. Good food 


pre- 


its best pared by excellent cooks. All land and 
Peed water sports. Recreation Hall. 
70 rooms—63 with private bath 
Rates $4—$6.00 day. Selected ollentele 
Will meet trains. For Illustrated Booklet 






write M. G. Chase, Manager 





Box 118 


LAKE SUNAPEE-NEW HAMPSHIRE: 
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COLOR 


Some day I’m going to sit in the sun and re-name all the colors, Not, you 
understand, that I have any quarrel with rose or sapphire or luggage tan. 
It’s just that the world is so full of a number of things. Consider the beech 
tree. Her beautiful bark is like brownish grey satin. Her delicate green, 
almost translucent foliage turns in autumn to the gayest, flauntingest yellow 
imaginable. Fancy tweeds and brogues of beech-bark grey with scarf and 
sweater of beech-leaf green or beech-leaf yellow. Absolutely what the well 
dressed country woman might wear! 

Three grandly vivid colors are: first,—the sun at dawning during a spell 
of hot weather, when everyone seeing it exclaims, “Mercy! This will be 
another scorcher!” That’s August Sunrise Red; second,—the salt marshes 
and pastures before a thunderstorm, when through the piled masses of dirty 
grey and purple clouds a stray shaft of sunshine pierces like a searchlight, 
picking out the landscape below. That unspeakable color my friend Marian 
Huckins of Duxbury has named Wicked Green. And third,—there’s always 
Golden Hubbard Squash. 

Some years ago a paint manufacturer brought out two excellent shades: 
Oak Leaf Brown, the perfect complement, in paint, for time darkened, 
natural finished birch and pine and maple, and Fern Green, exactly the shade 
of the growing green all about. Used for windows, doors, etc., it helped tie a 
country house into its surroundings, and was excellent camouflage for things 
like ladder sheds, trellises, and so forth. 

My favorite color is a soft, restful shade, deeper than aqua or robin’s egg, 
more green than blue, more blue than green, that old turquoise sometimes 
turns. I shall call it Heirloom Turquoise and it’s almost as universally 
becoming as the vastly popular Faded Blue of a few seasons past. 

Nature is full of lovely blues. October Blue, like the effulgent haze that 
lies along the edge of the woods, through which the autumn foliage burns, 
jewel like. Smoky So’ Wester, thin and grey and cool as its name. January 
Blue, like our wide, clean skies. Snow Shadow Blue, with a purplish tinge, and 
Starlight, which is the color of the deep, dark heavens on an autumn evening 
when perhaps you’re night riding (and oh, the creak of saddle leather!) or 
taking the dog for his bed-time run, and overhead the stars wink off and on 
and off and on and you hear the rhythmic swish of wings and a subdued gut- 
teral note or two as the wild geese, swiftly and almost silently, pass over, fly- 
ing south. 

Some day I’m going to sit in the sun on the well step before the woodshed 
door and re-name all the colors, nearer to the heart’s desire. “O World, you 
are beautifully dressed.” Mrs. Joun Decoven Berry 
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Popular, Informal, Convenient, Efficient 


The Ti aft NEW avers 


J. O. VOIT, General Manager 
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COFFEE 


OWIWELLWRICKT COMPANY 


DELICIOUS COFFEE ALWAYS! 


and a Contribution to 

VICTORY 
White House Coffee packed in this 
triple-sealed, glassine-lined, carton— 
our joint contribution to save tin for 
TIN-SAVING FOR VICTORY. It’s 
VICTORY, and brings you, as always, 
that same delicious blend. 


WHITE HOUSE COFFEE 


Box 1817 Boston, Mass. 
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Underwood Deviled Ham on 
TAKE your next picnic. It’s just the 
thing for sandwiches. And how healthy, 
hearty, outdoor appetites do go for it! 


























Dear Irene: 


Well, the first issue under your direction 
has come to me here and I am that thrilled. 
It is one to be proud of. I like the cover. 
It’s first rate and professional . . . and the 
makeup throughout is fine. You should get 
a sock to match the gray or black one! 
Darned if I wuz going to buy one until I 
what of feet 
Thus far it’s been mostly head-work. (Gov- 


knew sort apparel I’d_ need. 
ernment Service—serving all branches) 
Well, the YANKEE flag’s a-flyin’ 


and high. May it ever be so. . 
ing. 


. true 
and nice go- 





an a Sunday Night Salad bystuff- 
MAKE‘: tomatoes with chopped 
celery, pimentos, tomato centers and 


Underwood Deviled Ham mixed with 
mayonnaise. You’ve got something there! 


























Dear Irene: 

I have just seen the July YANKEE. 
Hearty congratulations on a tough job well 
doue. Good fortune to you! 

Sincerely yours, 


Ben Rice. 


Peterborough, N. H. 
Dear Mrs. Railsback: 

I have just received the July YANKEE 
and congratulate you on a fine performance. 
Good luck to you! 

Faithfully, 
H. C. B. 


Wellesley. Mass. 
Dear Mrs. Railsback: 

As an enthusiastic subscriber of YANKEE 
magazine since it was first established, I wish 
to welcome you as our new editor. Over the 
years, Robb Sagendorph has done a splendid 
piece of work, and your July issue bids fair 
to carry on with flying colors. I look forward 
to continuing as a member of the large 
YANKEE family of subscribers. 

May you find joy and satisfaction in your 
office as YANKEE Editor. We are cheering 
for you! 

Sincerely, 











bs es v 
Deviled Ham stuffed peppers 
BAK next time you want mouths 
to water. What a dish! Underwood is fine 
ham, seasoned with rare spices. It lends it- 
self to mighty exciting menu combinations. 
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New York City 
My dear Mrs. Railsback: 

The new YANKEE came this morning and 
I have taken time out to read it through. I 
can’t wait to say hooray for you and more 
power to YANKEE. How I wish I were liv- 
ing in our old home there in Newtonville 
right this minute so that we could have a 
good pow wow. 

I. do want to congratulate you most sin- 
cerely for this new venture and for taking 
over the YANKEE. I was heart-broken at 
its suspension. Of course I know you are not 
the only one to be congratulated. Mr. Guild 
deserves an orchid too. I felt like cheering 
when I opened the paper band and saw the 
cute cover picture and read the message from 
*R. S.” and Mr. Rice. 


Friendly thoughts to you, 
Gladys Chase Gilmore. 


Brookline, Mass. 
Dear Mrs. Railsback: 

Heartiest congratulations on the splendid 
copy of the July YANKEE. It is interesting 
throughout and I greatly enjoyed reading it. 
My best wishes for its continued success. 


Sincerely, 
Mabel M. Swan 
(Mrs. Carol Swan.) 





Write for the Free “Fine Foods” booklet 
containing dozens of recipes you ought to 
have. Wm. Underwood Co., 444 Walnul 
Street, Watertown, Massachusetts. 








"Coming to the Point" by Wm. Mount 
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Courtesy Hartley 


The Original Yankee Swoppers’ Column 


YANKEE assumes no responsibility for transactions arising out of these columns, 
except that of placing one swopper in touch with another. You are entitled to 
one free six-line ad per month. No cash swops are allowed. Send us your ad by 
the first of the month. Swopping serves useful purposes as well as amusement 
these days. To answer an ad, write to the key number under the ad in care of 
the YANKEE home office, Dublin, N. H., and your answer will be forwarded. 


WILL SWOP one yearling Saki Buck Deer for 
two young Saki Deer Does. Au 600. 


HAVE small house plants, cactus and succu- 
lents; small begonia for bedding; good Iris 
and a few small figs (back mission). Want 
premium coupons, stamps, or small knick- 


knacks. Au 603. 
EASTMAN Kodak 3A camera—old model— 
but not used much—for swop. Could use 


smaller size good camera or what have you? 
Au 604. 


WANT used portable typewriter for anything 
of equal value you need. Au 605. 

’LL SWOP you enough brand new cotton 
pieces for two patch work quilt tops, if you'll 
make one of them ‘up for me. Might make 
better offer for “special design” top. These 
yard square pieces are extra special, fine for 
many other things—table runners, drapes, etc., 
but I want a quilt top. Au 606. 


HAVE Cape Cod hollyhock seeds; plants; pin 
cushions my own design; hand woven pot 
holders; a Petersen’s Fashion Magazine “1860”; 
or money purses or burlap and yarn, for what 
ever you have. Au 607. 








THIS is the year to hike but all my friends 
are car-bound. Who would like to swop his or 
her company for mine while mountain-climb- 
ing, preferably in the White Mountains: 
Au 608. 


WILL SWOP lady’s gold ring, with four me- 
dium-sized diamonds in antique setting, for 
porcelain cabinet sink or table electric stove 
with oven. Au 609. 

VOSE piano; Sonora Cabinet Phonograph; 
Round Dining table; Mimeograph for swop. 
What have you? Au 610. 

SWOP—12 base, 21 treble key accordion; one 
regulation tennis court net and a marker; also 
a new can sealer, Want typewriter, or make 
offer. Au 611. 
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WOMAN will welcome a swop of letters with 
those interested in the Arts, and particularly 
handicrafts. I am anxious to increase my 


knowledge. Au 612. 


WILL SWOP practically new McCormick 
Deering two way tractor plow, for a Cold Spot 
or Servel kerosene ice box. Au 613 

HAVE Sterling silver amethyst ring; hand 
painted chocolate set; old gold locket; heavy 
artist’s easel; pine drop-leaf table and two 
large black walnut frames, to swop for large 
picture buttons; old painted trays, and old 
glass and china pitchers, or vases. Au 614. 
HAVE beautiful green floral damask table cloth 
2 yards wide and 4 yards long; with twelve 
napkins to match 24x24 inches. Want either 
bath towels; bed linen, or other table linen. 


Au 615. 
DOZEN or more right hand, bronze, marine 


engine boat propellers, 16 to 20 inch dia., to 
swop for other boat goods or offers. Au 616. 








HUNDREDS of new books on all subjects to 
swop for printing or small hand electric cam- 
era. Au 617. 


I NEED a Franklin Stove. I'll swop for it a 
handsome walnut double bed, or a marble 
topped dresser with mirror. Also, what have 
you that I could use in decorating a barn that 
I’m moving into? Carriage lamps, harness 
bells, etc? Au 618. 


I'M TIRED of walking so much and so far 
to my breakfast room, and want a tea wagon, 
preferably maple, with a glass tray top. Can 
ffer in swop, a double-size hair mattress, or 
bed spring. Au 619. 
WANTED: Fire insurance policies dated prior 
to 1886. In swop I offer unused U. S. com- 
memorative stamps, or what do you want? 
Au 620. 
MY 16mm projector is yours for whatever 
uu offer if I can use it. Au 621. 
JANTZEN wool bathing suit, size 12, and 
leather jacket, size 12, to swop for a girl’s 
winter coat, size 14; or what offered? Au 622. 











ABOUT 10 cords dry hardwood, by side of 
main road north of Lake Sunapee, cut last 
winter. Swop for poultry, bicycle, guns or 
carpenter's tools, H. A, Conant, Lexington, 


Mass. Au 623. 
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HELP ME fill the gaps in my U. S. coin 
collection and I'll fill the resulting gaps 
in your pockets or name your swop. I need 
quarters 1917-1930; nickels of 1913; dimes 
1900-1910; and others. Are you willing 
to watch your change for dates? I'll send you 
my want list. Au 624. 





1852. I have a perfect recording vo‘ce; and 
I’d like to record new tunes for testing; and 
for this chance .to use my voice, I’d swop a 
portable victrola, or would teach someone the 





harmonica, or give voice lessons. 

1853. My offer—blue and white chamber set; 
heavy maple rope bed; 1% lbs. fancy fine 
yarn for lady’s costume; canned vegetables 
now or on order—I need in swop, a good 


man’s bike, new condition tires, gear shift and 
handbrake, English or lightweight; also cot- 
ton or woolen yardage, and washable bedding. 


1854. I have an antique bluewillow warming 
plate, very valuable, to swop for an English 
dog caft in good condition. 





1855. Will swop telescope cot; gas heater; 
wine press (family size); 2 large Aspidistra 
plants; and other things, for 2 cement Jar- 
dinieres; a trellis; reed fernery; garden arbor; 
low coffee table with glass top or what have 
you? 


1856. NEW INVENTION—great for autos— 
undeveloped due to lack of funds and ill 
health. Will swop outright or on royalty, or 
will swop for a late model sedan, or house 
trailer, or small chicken farm or cottage by 
the sea. 


(Continued on page 94) 





SWOPS FOR CASH 


FOR SALE: Baby carriage in excellent con- 
dition, imported English Marmet, reasonable. 


Au 601. 


WANTED: an old fashioned “sewing bird” in 
good condition, without pin cushion. Au 602. 


10 CUTS for printing comic post cards, 7 
copyrighted; also 1000 cards. Make me a cash 
swop offer. Au 623. 


Do Your Vacation 
Swopping Now 






IRENE NEAL RAILSBACK, Editor 
ROBB SAGENDORPH, Founder 

BENJAMIN M. RICE, ELISE C. LILLEY, 
RUTH BELLATTY, Advisors 























Courtesy Wood Art Gal lery 


JUST AMONG OURSELVES 


Editor of YANKEE Travels from Boston to Montebello, Canada, 


"Village Postoffice”’ 





Note-Book in Hand the Norwegian invasion was given 
Americans by one writer. : 
. . » had breakfast and rode from Asked him the teal story of Quis- 


7:00 o’clock until 9:30 with a Nor- ling and much against his wishes he 

wegian soldier. He has been in a told me. Not however until I ex- 
Norwegian hospital in New York plained that we thoroughly disliked 
City—training in Medicine—in the that traitor as much as he did. 
laboratory. Came before the Nor- bes Here He Is—In Brief 

wegian invasion of April 9, 1940. Quisling was a very bright man, 


‘ : . ; ood in his examinations in Nor- 
His father is an American sailor— % aa r f 
way. Brilliant. He was a friend o 


living in New Jersey. He has two Nansen, most famous refugee work- 
brothers living in Norway. er in Russia after World War 1. 

Feels that the wrong picture of Quisling worked with Nansen in Rus- 
10 


— —— —————— 











sia. After that he came to Norway 
and started in politics, in government 
work. He became minister of de- 


fense. But he resigned to start his 
own party. The Norwegian Nazi 
party—National Samling. (Meaning 


National Union.) He tried to get a 
member into Parliament. He him- 
self being said candidate. He did not 
succeed. He kept up his party and 
lots of propaganda. Quite a few of- 
ficers of the armed forces and many, 
many young boys joined his party. 
He was giving the impression that he 
was going to build up the defense of 
the country and build a system which 
would bring better times for the work- 
ing man. There were good and hori- 
est people who joined his party. He 
never succeeded in getting many mem- 
bers — just a small number — about 
ten thousand. 

Just before the invasion of Norway 
Quisling had been in Germany. He 
came back two days before the inva- 
sion started. 

The Invasion 

The Germans managed, by fleet, 
to reach Oslo in the course of one day. 
The fighting started outside of Oslo. 
Germans landed and marched into 
Oslo before Norwegian troops were 
mobilized. (King and Parliament had 
left Oslo and gone farther north.) So 
Quisling announced himself as the 
president. He was backed up by the 
Germans and they took over the ra- 
dio station in Oslo (the “Oslo radio”) 
and started sending out propaganda 
and false rumors, just to start confu- 
sion and chaos. Up to a certain point 
they succeeded. The Germans moved 
in so fast, King and Parliament had 
to keep moving north, taking over 
radio farther and farther to North. 
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They were busy sending out word to 
their people—orders of mobilization. 
Boys joined up. Reported to the cen- 
ters for mobilization. Quisling tried 
to tell country everything was O K— 
no need to enlist. But he didn’t meet 
with any success in this propaganda. 
If We Are To Help! 

Feels that the thing to stress in 
anything that is written is the story 
of the miraculous escape from Nor- 
way of thousands of boys who have 
gotten out of the country and have 
joined up with Norwegian armed for- 
ces in England, Canada, and Ireland. 
Don’t call them refugees. Call them 
Volunteers. 

Many amazing stories of these es- 
capes. Will write me from time to 
time for duration. He was on way 
from Iceland, by way of Boston— 
where it took him three hours to go 
through the Customs, because he had 
two pelts in his bags, of animals he 
had caught in Iceland—to join the 
Little Norway group in Toronto and 
some way get overseas. 

Said I was only friendly person 
he’d met since arrivine from Iceland. 
Criticises Us! 

Doesn’t think we in Boston know 
what it is all about—and do not care. 
That we’re absorbed in our petty 
black-out defenses and “war work”. 
That we really care very little about 
the soldiers of any country who are 

out there fighting. 

I apologize for officials, but explain 
... New England is filled with friend- 
liness must not blame all Bos- 
tonians for troubles he’d had clearing 
customs that officials had to fol- 
low instructions — and were careful 
and cautious for his own protection. 
And we are awake and interested! 

(Continued on page 84) 
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“An air of sweet graciousness emanating from the whole dwelling” 
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PARK HILL 


An Echo of Colonial Days 


By Epwarp CuHavuvenet Ho.pen 


Photographs by 


JE were jogging along at a 
comfortably slow pace, this 
time in the New Hampshire 
hills north of Keene—the 
Westmoreland district. 
The dirt road turning left from the 
beaten track looked unpromising, and 
as if it might lead to nowhere in par- 
ticular, and so, as usual, we took it. 

It dropped us down into a small val- 
ley; then set us to climbing a very or- 
dinary hill on the other side. ‘Thus 
far disappointment. But within a mile 
or so we received payment with inter- 
est for our venture, and the rough go- 
ing was forgotten. For, rounding the 
hill, we stopped the car to see long 
miles of fair valley and fine rugged 
hills spread out before us. Already 
we seemed far removed from the 
bustling world of today, and greater 
joys were in store for us 

The road now led us along the high 
hillside, always with the valley and 
the distant blue hills beyond and on 
our right, until, crossing a spur, it 
dipped sharply into a sloping glade of 
long grasses and fine trees, and at 
once we found our glade to be a vil- 
lage common, flanked on three sides 
by dear old houses, relics of a time 
long past; and, standing guard like 
kindly sentinels, the fine old church, 
hand in hand with its neighboring par- 
sonage, looked down benignly from 
the highest point of the common on 
this peaceful scene. 

Transported, as if by magic, back 
into the times of long ago, we stopped 








Dororny Jarvis 


on the lower side of the common and 
looked about us. Ah, these dignified 
dwellings of our forefathers, with their 
graceful pilasters, their beautiful door- 
ways! There is something about them, 
even to their very squareness, the 
slopes of the roofs, the curves of the 
fanlights,—that speaks to us of the 
folk that dwelt in them. Small won- 
der that our builders of today should 
strive to reproduce them. For, far 
beyond the attraction,—a nevertheless 
undoubted one,—that antiquity may 
give them, there is in them a quality 
that reflects the strength of those 
that put timbers and framework to- 
gether in such a form. Instinctively 
we feel that worth-while people built 
them and dwelt in them, and our in- 
stinct is proven true in the pages of 
their history. 


Some of the houses we saw before 
us are in the provincial class,—others 
in the older colonial. The parsonage 
with its fine doorway,—flanked by 
sidelights framed in slender pilasters 
and with a _half-elliptical fanlight 
above,—exhales an air of amplitude 
and welcome. Another house carries 
the conventional pilasters at the 
corner of the facade and its doorway, 
like that of its neighbor, is graced 
with sidelizghts. This kindly treat- 
ment, carried out again in the win- 
dow above the entrance door, gives 
a more than pleasing effect, an air 
of sweet graciousness emanating 
from the whole dwelling. 
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The church, too, facing us from its 
hilltop, at once attracted us in spite 
of its quite appropriate severity of 
outline. At first glance, as seen from 
below, we were reminded of a Greek 
temple on its hill. The pilasters, the 
paired columns on either side of the 
portico, the entablature above with 
its plain reeded frieze and simple 
cornice,—all these carried out the im- 
pression. But such an impression 
was at once modified by the church 





Park Hill Church 


tower in true eighteenth century 
style. An oval medallion window 


above the portico with a decoration 
of hand-carved, intertwined branches 
below it; a window in the first rise of 
the tower with sidelights framed in 
pilasters; — both drew our attention, 
and our eyes travelled on upward to 
the second rise with its belfry, and to 
the third rise capped with a cupola 
of half-elliptical contour, only to find 
the twin pilasters of the facade 
pleasantly repeated in miniature on 
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all sides of the square belfry and of 
the octagonal third rise above it. No 
record was found of the builder’s 
plans, but such is the happy effect of 
the whole that we wondered if per- 
haps they were not originally from 
designs by Bullfinch, since the struc- 
ture reminds one of his work. 

After a few minutes of silent ap- 
preciation of what was around us, I 
am sure that no one of our little par- 
ty would have felt great surprise to 
have seen men and women in the 
garb of ’76 emerge from the church 
or from any one of the houses. But 
as we looked from one side to anoth- 
er there seemed to be no sign of hu- 
man activity. Only a gentle October 
breeze rustled the autumn foliage 
and set the grasses to waving. 

To have departed without further 
knowledge of the place would not 
have pleased us, and yet—to break 
in upon its peace with rude pryings 
from the outside world somehow 
smacked of sacrilege. Indeed, as I 
prepared to knock at the nearest 
doorway, I felt myself to some de- 
gree and intruder. Could I, without 
offence, seek out information in this 
kindly spot for the edification of oth- 
ers? But I took heart, for I know 
my fellow New Englander, and from 
him I have never met rebuff, either 
spoken or implied, if only I had man- 
aged to make evident my own sin- 
cerity. 

Behind the screen of a thick climb- 
ing vine covering one of the porches 
I found two delightful old ladies, and, 
my errand explained, they gladly put 
me on the track of obtaining some of 
the past history of Park Hill Village. 
And so, crossing the common, I had 
the privilege of chatting for a quiet 
hour with an old resident and her 
daughter. Especially from the elder 























lady did I gather many of the small 
facts which served to color for my 
already appreciative eye her recital of 
the happenings of long ago. 

Park Hill is a part of Westmore- 
land township and the history of 


Westmoreland has been written. A 
descendant of one of the old settlers, 
Mr. Willard Bill, Jr., had compiled it 
and had had three copies printed,— 
perhaps more. He published it in 
1887. The history evidences the 
great care used in its preparation, 
and through the courtesy of the 
librarian of Westmoreland Village, a 
mile or more beyond Park Hill, 1 was 
able to turn the pages of the only 
copy now known to exist. From it 
one learns that the author himself 
was selectman for the township in 
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The Parsonage 


1869, but has to go farther afield to 
find that he was one of the leading 
and most highly respected citizens of 
the township, and his ancestors be- 
fore him. 

Westmoreland was a grant from 
the old Massachusetts Colony, and 
was first settled in 1741. One reads 
of the Indian attacks and of the 
defence made by the colonists; of 
the building of Park Hill Church 
in 1762, not without considerable 
self-sacrifice on the part of the set- 
tlers; of the six patriots, with Micah 
Reed at their head as sergeant, who 
volunteered and joined the revolu- 


tionary forces in ’76 to the credit and 
glory of Park Hill village; of the old 
families, — Chamberlains, Frenches, 


Buffums, 


Coles, — some of whose 








descendants still farm the neighbor- 
ing lands granted to their many- 
times-over great grandparents. Other 
old records and personal diaries 
show such entries as the “sale of three 
acres of goode meadowe land in the 
Lower Pasture for value of one year- 
ling bull calfe and two pairs of stout 
lether bootes for myself and wife.” 
We smile, perhaps a little indulgently 
at first, but if we only gain the pow- 
er to transport ourselves back into 
those past times,—an easy transition 
if we are there in this quiet spot and 
may let our fancies flow free,—we 
may wonder if, after all, this land 
trade was not more important than 
our own latest triumph in finance or 
business. I do not doubt this prop- 
erty transfer was fully discussed 
among the farmers as they hitched 
their teams and _ adjusted their 
horses’ nose-bags in the carriage 
shed behind the church on a Sunday 
morning in 1785. 

And what of Micah Reed and his 
five companions in arms who volun- 
teered from this tiny settlement to 
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fight for the country only then | 
springing into being? We find no 
record to show where they fought or 
how many of them returned from 
the field of battie. But can you not 
see this brave little band as it sallied 
forth to join the other district troops? 
Each man a hero in his own right 
and thrice a hero in the tearful eyes 
of the family and friends he left be- 
hind. What of the scarred veterans 
who returned after those years of 
bitter war, and of the others who 
would not return? No less honored 
because no tablet of bronze is in- 
scribed with their names. As from a } 
host of other villages these men went 
forth to do their duty as they saw 't, 
cheered on by the brave smiles and 
heartening words of those who could 
not go. Those that returned took up 
their work where they had left it, 
while old men, mothers, sisters and 
widows shouldered the tasks of those 
who. could not return as if they 
heard the voice of their new-won 
Motherland whispering, “Carry on!” 
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These are the people, these the 
settings, that made possible whatever 
of true nobility our country may 
fairly claim. From such pulpits as 
this in the old white church above 
you rang the words that gave hope or 
brought the courage to face a stern 
future bravely. Many of the best 
qualities we boast today are a direct 
inheritance from these hardy, simple- 
hearted folk, and it is by no means a 
task to find in their dwellings, these 
ancient houses, so like antique jewel- 
ry in nature’s settings of white, or 
green, or autumn gold, the inspira- 
tion which allows us to return in 
spirit to those days that made us 
what we are. And we can then say 
with the disciple, as the peace and 
beauty of the whole scene is borne in 
upon us, “It is good for us to be 
here”. 

Much,—alas, nearly all,—of the 
detail of the settlement, the house 
building and the happenings of al- 
most two centuries ago in Park Hill 
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is lost in the unwritten annals of the 
past. But to meet the residents of 
these houses, and, shaking off for a 
moment the turmoil of our day, 
which still tries, even here on this 
peaceful common, to echo in our 
ears, is to remember that the rugged 
and kindly people to whom we talk 
are childrens’ children of the men 
who gave our nation birth. That in 
this, as in many a hundred other 
villages along our eastern shore, from 
Maine to Carolina, bravery, simplic- 
ity of thought and true kindliness 
rule as they then ruled, and con- 
sciences are as the sweet autumn air 
around you. 

Steadfast, unspoiled of the world, 
living a godly life in accord with its 
old tradition, a monument of digni- 
fied and simple beauty to all that is 
best in the American character, the 
village of Park Hill looks down from 
its heights across the quiet country- 
side and says to us, if we but have 
the will to hear it, “In my past, be- 
loved children, read your future.” 
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THE LIGHTS 


By Hersert Evpiorr 


When I go out into the dark 

To walk by smoky lantern light, 
On either side along my path 

I see twin candles in the night. 


In branches of a gnarled old tree, 

In thickets to the left and right, 

My small friends come to stare at me 
And watch me passing in the night. 


And so I walk by owl and coon 
And fox, and rabbit in its fright, 
And see their steady, burning eyes, 


Like holy candles in the night. 





PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 






By Courtenay Guitp 


HIRTY or forty years ago there 

was an organized effort in our 
country to dissuade young men from 
smoking cigarettes. Most of the ac- 
tive participants in the undertaking 
were women. They called cigarettes 
“coffin nails”, and by tracts, as well 
as by articles in newspapers and 
magazines, they pointed out the facts 
that tobacco smoke was injurious to 
the health and harmful for young men 
training for strenuous athletic con- 
tests. 

The little crusade against the cigar- 
ette had no perceptible effect. Men 
continued the habit of smoking them 
because they liked it, regardless of 
possible injury to health. 

A great boom in consumption of 
cigaretts came in 1917 when we en- 
tered the World War. Ladies operat- 
ing canteens or recreation centres for 
soldiers and sailors regarded cigar- 
ettes as a necessity for these young 
men. Every young man in uniform 
who entered one of these centres was 
sure to be met by a young girl of- 
fering him a cigarette and a match. 
To encourage the soldiers to smoke, 
even in the vestry of a church, the 
young girls smoked with them; and 
thus began the enormous increase in 
smoking by women that caused the 
sales of cigarettes to double in a very 
few years. 

The Reader’s Digest for July has 
an interesting article about fact 
and fiction in cigarette advertising 
that is instructive and entertaining. 
A research laboratory was commis- 
sioned to make tests of the leading 
brands of cigarettes, and the results 


of these tests are presented in the 
magazine. 

“Every cigarette is its own filter,” 
and it is not necessary to be a chem- 
ist to understand that a cigarette 
that is a half inch longer than another 
ceases to give any extra filtering as 
soon as the first half inch is smoked. 

Each brand of cigarettes in its ad- 
vertising seems to imply that other 
brands have an excess of nicotine that 
is injurious to the throat but by some 
kind of magic the cigarette that it 
makes and sells is free from this 
trouble. 

The laboratory tests show that there 
is not a very great difference between 
the eading brands, and as regards 
the health of the smoker, he may as 
well smoke any kind that is offered 
him. 

Dr. Hovland of Yale made a test 
of heavy smokers to see how ac- 
curately they could distinguish be- 
tweeen their favorite brand and an- 
other that they particularly disliked. 
By a mere guess the smokers should 
have guessed right on eight of the 
sixteen cigarettes that they smoked 
in the test, but the result showed 
an average of 8.6 only. 

These tests indicate that smokers, 
if given any brand of cigarette from 
a package marked with their favorite 
brand, will not notice the difference, 
and is it not possible that many of 
the advertising claims can be classed 
as bunk? 

Prejudice in regard to a brand of 
cigarettes is like the prejudice in 
favor of certain kinds of wine. When 
put to the test, it is often found that 




















the man who claims to have a dis- 
criminating taste is influenced by 
prejudice, and can not distinguish his 
favorite wine from another vintage, 
or even from that of another country. 

At a social club near Boston a man 
was praising California wine, and said 
he wondered that so many Americans 
ordered French champagne, when they 
could get just as good American 
champagne at much lower prices. 

Another man became so vehement 
in declaring American champagne far 
inferior to the French product that 
he was offered a bet of $10 that 
without seeing the labels he could not 
tell American from French cham- 
pagne. 

Three glasses were filled while the 
expert was out of the room, and he 
was asked to taste all three, and pick 
the two that were poured from the 
same bottle. He tasted the three 
samples, and after some hesitation 
picked one glass of French and one 
of California wine as being from the 
same bottle. Others tried the test, 
and agreed that they could not note 
any difference in taste or smell be- 
tween the product of California and 
that of France. 

Just as some men think they have 
a discriminating taste for cigarettes 
or wine, others take pride in their 
trained ear for music, but they too 
may fall into error. 

Violins, violas, cellos, and bass viols 
that are over two centuries old are 
highly prized by musicians. They 
are reputed to give a beauty of tone 
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that can not be equalled by modern 
instruments. A Stradivarius violin 
made about 1690 is worth ten to 
twenty times the price of a modern 
instrument of the best workmanship. 

The Curtis String Quartet has four 
of these valuable instruments that 
they use at their concerts, but for 
rehearsals they use modern instru- 
ments. The Quartet is one of the 
best in America, and their playing on 
these old instruments is much ad- 
mired. 

As a test to see how far prejudice 
influences an audience, the quartet 
sometimes places screens between 
them and the audience and plays a 
short number twice, once with the old 
instruments and once with the new. 

It might be supposed that the au- 
dience would note the superior quality 
of the old instruments, but when they 
do not know whether the old or the 
new are played first, a majority will be 
likely to vote for the new instruments 
almost as readily as for the old. Re- 
gardless of whether old or new are 
first played, a majority of the au- 
dience will almost invariably declare 
their preference for the second play- 
ing. 

At a test before a musical associa- 
tion in Boston not all members voted, 
but 27 voted for the old instruments 
and 42 for the new that were played 
last. 

In music, as well as in our choice 
of cigarettes or champagne, the best 
of men may be mistaken. 








ICA’S outstanding impor- 
tance as a strategic mineral, 
and the  government’s 
plans for increasing its 
production in New Eng- 
land, were described by experts re- 
cently at a meeting convened by the 
New England Industrial Research 
Foundation in cooperation with the 
New England Council and the several 
New England state development com- 
missions, to stimulate regional mica 
output. 

After a day spent in examining mica 
mines in operation in Grafton County 
and exploring new prospects, nearly 
200 mica mine operators, owners of 
mica-bearing properties, research 
technicians, and New England state 
officials gathered in conference with 
WPB authorities. 

“Practically every piece of mechan- 
ized apparatus used in modern war- 
fare is dependent upon mica,” de- 
clared Dr. Lawrence W. Bass, direc- 
tor of the New England Industrial 
Research Foundation. “Submarines 
and flying fortresses, the largest 
tanks and the smallest jeeps will re- 
main idle and useless without the in- 
tricate electrical equipment of which 
mica is almost literally the heart.” 

Dr. Bass announced that Roscoe J. 
Whitney, the Foundation’s mineral 
specialist, is to be loaned to the 
Colonial Mica Corporation of New 
York, the agency established by the 
government to promote domestic mica 
production and distribution. This is 
a tribute to the important work which 
Mr. Whitney has done, first under 
auspices of the New Products Com- 
mittee of the New England Council 
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and then for the foundation, in study- 
ing the means of increasing New 
England’s mica production. 

Mr. Whitney reported on mica sur- 
veys ranging from Maine to Connecti- 
cut and declared that “there is no 
question whatever but that New Eng- 
land can increase its mica production 
many fold. With the cooperation of 
state geologists, state development 
agencies, and the New England Coun- 
cil we can deliver the goods.” 

“Mica is so important to mechan- 
ized warfare that it may truly be 
called one of tthe basic essentials,” 
Raymond B. Ladoo of Washington, 
chief of the mica division of WPB, 
told the gathering. “Practically every 
electrical device is dependent upon the 
use of mica. In dollar value the 
amount of mica in a finished tank or 
bomber or submarine is trifling, but 
none of them can function without it. 

“While this country in normal times 
produces considerable mica, very little 
of it has been the type and quality 
needed for essential war uses,” Mr. 
Ladoo said. “The mica now needed 
is the high grade, flat, clear sheet mica 
in trimmed plates at least one and 
one-half by two inches in size.” 

“There are many deposits of stra- 
tegic grade mica of excellent quality 
in New Hampshire, Connecticut, 
Maine and in several southern states. 
But our domestic industry has been 
allowed to die down and now we are 
faced with the task of rebuilding it to 
levels of production never before 
reached. It must be done quickly and 
probably not economically by peace- 
time standards,” Mr. Ladoo said. 

Introducing George A. Purcell, 














president of the Colonial Mica Cor- 
poration of New York, Mr. Ladoo ex- 
plained that the company is govern- 
ment financed and is acting as agent 
of the Metals Reserve Corporation to 
help increase the production of do- 
mestic strategic mica. 

It is now buying air compressors, 
drills, pumps, hoists, and other equip- 
ment needed for mica mining to form 
pools of machinery located in the vari- 
ous mica mining centers. This ma- 
chinery will be leased to mica pro- 
ducers at nominal rentals, either to 
start new operations or to increase 
production at going mines. Applica- 
tions for this equipment must be made 
to the Colonial Mica Corporation, 92 
Liberty Street, New York, or its field 
offices. 

The Corporation will examine mica 
deposits and help decide whether or 
not the prospects warrant leasing of 
the equipment, advise mica miners as 
to best operating methods, and help 
with production problems. It will 
also assist in grading and preparing 
mica for sale and will find markets for 
the products or buy the mica when 
necessary. 

“The question of what prices will be 
paid for mica interest all of you. At 
the moment, strategic mica and prod- 
ucts directly made from such mica are 
exempt from the operation of the gen- 
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eral price-freezing order. We are 
working closely with the Office of 
Price Administration to develop price 
levels which will encourage the great- 
est possible expansion of mica pro- 
duction,” Mr. Purcell said. 

“IT don’t mean to say that we are 
going to make it possible for any one 
to get rich mining mica, but I do be- 
lieve we can take some of the risks 
out of the game and at least make it 
possible for the ‘operators of mica 
mines to feel that they are doing their 
bit to back up our boys at the front 
by furnishing a very necessary ma- 
terial, and that they are digging in 
the ground for it and not in their 
pockets.” 

“We ask those of you who own mica 
properties that you cannot work your- 
selves, to lease them to others who 
can; of those who can operate we ask 
that you start operating just as 
quickly as possible.” 

New England’s output of mica, 
rapidly becoming one of the country’s 
most vital strategic minerals, was 
greatly stimulated by this meeting of 
mica operators, owners of mica-bear- 
ing property, research technicians, 
and War Production Board experts. 

New England, particularly the 
states of Maine, New Hampshire, and 
Connecticut, are among the best po- 
tential producers of mica in this coun- 
try. 
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On Tuem Way.—Speaking of white mule, two rustic sports were uncer- 
tainly flivvering their way home from the country seat. 


“Bill,” said Henry, 
you'll have us in the ditch.” 


“I wancha to be very careful. 


First thing y'know 


“Me?” said Bill in astonishment. “Why, I thought you was driving.” 





—JESTER 








HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 


Tower of 
Lowell House 


HE CHARLES RIVER slowly winds its way to Boston, past Cambridge, 
where the red brick buildings of Harvard, old and new, spread out from 
its bariks. Close by is the massive Stadium. Up and down the river the shells 
go, the rhythmic beat of the coxswain echoing, the gleam of sun on wet oars. 
And over all the red, blue, and green towers of Lowell, Dunster, and Eliot 
Houses stand guard. 
The oldest university in America, Harvard was founded in 1636. An “eighth- 
of-an-acre house-lot and one cowyard behind”, was its beginning. It was called 
the “Harvard Yard” to distinguish it from the cowyards on either side. With 
the death of the young Puritan minister John Harvard in 1638, the college was 
enabled to continue, for he left it one half of his estate as well as his books. 
From then on it was known as Harvard College. 
-—From the “1941 Guide to New England.” 
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THE WAR-TIME PROGRAM AT HARVARD 
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N his address to the Har- 
vard Alumni Association in 
Sever Quadrangle on last 
Commencement afternoon 
President Conant said these 
words: “Education and scholarship as 
usual is no slogan for these days... 
To speed the day when the Axis Pow- 
ers surrender without conditions, we 
now dedicate the resources of this an- 
cient society of scholars, To speed the 
day when we can walk once more in 
the full sunlight of human liberty, we 
stand ready to make whatever sacri- 
fice is required.” 

What Harvard is doing to further 
the war effort in accordance with this 
pledge may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Members of all faculties have 
voluntarily placed themselves at the 
service of the University on a 12- 
months’ basis instead of the usual 
9-months’ basis without extra compen- 
sation. 

(2) Some 300 members of the fac- 
ulty are on leave of absence from the 
University, either in the armed ser- 
vices or for special civilian assign- 
ments in connection with the Federal 
Government. About half of these are 
members of the Medical School serv- 
ing on duty, with various base hospi- 
tals overseas. Among the prominent 
officials and professors with impor- 
tant Government jobs are: President 
Conant, part-time as Chairman of the 
National Defense Research Commit- 
tee; Dean Spaulding of the Graduate 
School of Education, Consultant to 
the Special Services Branch of the 


War Department; Dean Landis of 
the Law School, Director of the Of- 
fice of Civilian Defense; Professor 
William Y. Elliott, in the raw mate- 
rials division of the W.P.B.; Professor 
Samuel Eliot Morison, who has be- 
come a Lieutenant Commander in the 
Navy, charged with the task of writ- 
ing the history of the Navy in this 
war; and a large number of others. 

(3) In addition, many members of 
the faculty in the scientific depart- 
ments are engaged in important and 
confidential research contracts for the 
Government and a large part of the 
laboratory space of the University is 
turned over to these contracts which 
have also necessitated the adaption of 
several other buildings of the Univer- 
sity to laboratory purposes. All of 
these projects are secret in their na- 
ture. 

(4) The University is training a 
large number of Army and Navy of- 
ficers in uniform in specialties. The 
bulk of these are concentrated in two 
fields of work: (a) electronics, the 
new science of radio detection in con- 
nection with the Cruft Memorial Lab- 
oratory and (b) Army Quartermaster 
and Navy Supply training at the Har- 
vard Business School. 

In the electronics group there are 
some 650 officers from the Army Sig- 
nal Corps with a few from the Navy, 
in a school which has been running 
at the Cruft High Tension Labora- 
tory for over a year. There are now 
750 Naval officers living in the north 
end of the Yard for an indoctrination 
course which will gradually be devel- 





Navy officers come to attention in front of John Harvard’s statue in the 


historic Harvard Yard. Nearly 750 officers are now enrolled in an indoctrina- 
tion course preliminary to advanced training in radio communications. They 
are quartered in the Freshman dormitories, some of them in buildings once 
used as barracks by Continental troops in the Revolutionary War. The statue 
of John Harvard is by Daniel Chester French. 
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oped into a course in Naval Commu- 
nications and eventually may expand 
to a thousand. These men have taken 
over for their classrooms a large part 
of the Littauer Center of Public Ad- 
ministration and much of the Law 
School Library—enrollment in the 
Law School being reduced to a mini- 
mum because of the war. 


At the Business School there are 
approximately 600 officers training 
for the Naval Supply and 400 in the 
Army Quartermaster ROTC, In ad- 
dition to these some 300 others in the 
regular courses are training for what- 
ever commissions may be offered 
them, and there is a special group of 
150 officers of the Army Air Corps 
who are being trained in special and 
confidential work. The total enroll- 
ment at the Business School at the 
present time is nearly 1800, of whom 
approximately 85 per cent either hold 
commissions in the Army and Navy 
or are training for whatever commis- 
sions they may be able to earn. The 
balance have all agreed to accept com- 
missions or to go into whatever form 
of war work and industry they may 
be assigned. 

In all, there are some 2500 men in 
uniform. taking special training at the 
University and when the undergrad- 
uate Army and Navy ROTC’s are in 
full swing by autumn, there will prob- 
ably be over 4,000 men in uniform in 
Cambridge or across the River at the 
Business School. 

(5) Finally, the University has com- 
pletely reorganized its educational 
program in an intensified accelerated 
schedule by which the undergraduate 

= | procure his degree in two years 

three months instead of the usual 
rs years and through which the 
work of the graduate and professional 
schoois may be proportionately sep- 
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arated. The purpose of this program 
is to give young men an opportunity 
to acquire maximum training pos- 
sible which will be helpful to them 
in their war service and after the war 
before they are called to combat or 
other active duty. Under this plan 
2500 undergraduates of Harvard Col- 
lege, including 700 members of the 
new freshman entering class, are in 
residence. In addition to these 250 
young women from the Radcliffe area 
are taking the accelerated summer 
course and over a thousand students 
from all parts of the country not reg- 
ularly enrolled at Radcliffe or Har- 
vard College are at the usual Harvard 
Summer School. There are 180 men 
at the Law School for the summer 
and over 525 at the Harvard Medical 
and Dental Schools in Boston. 

In all, nearly 8000 students and 
Army and Navy officers are making 
Harvard this summer as active as it 
is in the normal term times in pre- 
vious years, and the faculty is work- 
ing overtime. 

As another indication of Harvard 
plans some 500 additional freshmen 
are expected to begin in the fall term, 
making this year’s freshman class in 
the neighborhood of 1200, or the 
largest in Harvard history. The new 
intensified war program has required 
a complete remodelling of teaching 
calendar and curriculum. Courses in 
physics, mathematics and sciences are 
directed toward the needs of men in 
the armed forces in this highly tech- 
nical war. Many courses in languages, 
such as Russian, Chinese and Japa- 
nese, are being given and are largely 
attended. There are also a wide va- 
riety of courses in ait photography, 
camouflage, mapping and other sub- 
jects having a direct relation to the 
war effort. In this reorganization the 
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rule has gone into effect for the first 
time that all students of Harvard Col- 
lege, except those who live at home, 
including freshmen shall live in the 
Houses if space can be provided. This 
is the first time that residence in the 
Houses has been required and the 
first time that freshmen have been 
admitted to the Houses. In connec- 
tion with these plans there has beer 
a general reorganization of the Houses 
which has resulted in a lowering of 
the average room rent of about $60 
per student and eating plans have 
been revised to make board bills as 
low as possible. 

It is interesting to note that in 
spite of the many changes in the re- 
markable adaptations of Harvard to 
the war effort, the faculty is devoting 
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as much time as possible to continu- 
ing exploration with educational pol- 
icy which will fit in with this effort. 
Many committees among the faculty 
are continuing deliberations on meth- 
ods for, preserving teaching of the 
humane tradition of Western civiliza- 
tion, and are studying development 
in the program of American history 
with the view to making them a prom- 
inent and central part in undergrad- 
uate programs. 

It is also perhaps interesting to 
note that the President of the Uni- 
versity has moved out of his house, 
which has been taken over by the 
officers of the Navy on duty at the 
University, and has moved into the 
smaller Dana Palmer frame house on 
the corner of Quincy Street and Mass- 
achusetts Avenue. 


CA rN_D 


MOMENTS AFTER®PLAY 


By Guiapys VerviItte DEANE 


Here by the swing where the wild cherries blow, 
Little soiled one, you lean so close to me, 
Touching lightly my lids, and hair, and brow, 

I think you look into futurity 

And so stay rapt that I may mark each smear’s 
Witching; and trace a freckle: little moon 


To rise in recollection’s 


lonelier years. 


I shall recall this loving afternoon, 

This storing memories for my spirit’s meed. 
Some summer berries blown beside a swing 
May brush against my uncompanioned need— 


Assuage, though you be unremembering. 

















First Aid In Grandmother’s Day 


By Heven Keever WALLER 


The branches of our Family-Tree 
are hung with many a doctor’s shingle, 
there being five Doctor Ebenezers, 
one Doctor Ben, two Doctor Reubens 
and two Doctor Horaces. 

Old Dr. Ben had a practice which 
extended as far as Poughkeepsie. 
History states he was a man of great 
ability and success, perhaps this may 
be laid to the fact that he used freely 
of the gall of rattlesnakes in his medi- 
cines. 

The first Dr. Reuben plied his pro- 
fession with marked success and in 
this day and age would no doubt have 
been considered a specialist, 

Medod Roger, a wealthy man in 
New Fairweather, was stricken with 
a disease no man seemed able to cure. 
Eventually Dr. Reuben was heard of 
and sent for. He made the thirty 
mile journey on horse back and conse- 
quently arrived very much disheveled 
and covered with mud, while his horse 
was quite worn out. 

He looked the patient over care- 
fully. “You have too much money,” 
he stated. “Another thing you have 
lost your cud. Human beings have 
cuds as well as cattle. All you need 
is an old piece of cheese on which to 
chew.” Medod was so angry he al- 
most ordered the doctor from the 
house. But time went on and he be- 
came no better, so in desperation he 
ordered the hunk of old cheese 
brought in, It must have been effi- 
cacious, as an old letter dated July 6, 
1815, and addressed to old Dr. Reu- 
ben and signed by Medod tells of his 
great gratitude. 


This, however, is not a story of 
medics but of the simple home rem- 
edies of our great-grandmothers’ day. 

Time ever flying, the second Dr. 
Reuben dealt out his doses of calomel, 
his herbs and his bread pills, for even 
then a doctor knew whether a patient 
was really ill or imagined he was. 

Doctor Horace astride his great 
white horse, his saddle bags bulging, 
covered the weary miles up and down 
the country sidé, ministering to the 
ills of the community by frequent 
bleedings to reduce fever, or thin the 
patients’ blood in the spring. 

I think it was quite true when the 
dusty, tired messenger came to the 
Doctor’s big white house saying 
“Hurry! hurry! they are dying!” No 
one thought of calling on a doctor 
except as a last resort and all home 
remedies had failed. His fee for an 
office call was twenty-five cents but 
for a home call was fifty. Even at 
that low price he wasn’t paid for one 
call in ten. 

Shepaug Neck was settled by 
kindly people and there was always 
an Aunt Sally or an Aunt Vim or an 
Aunt Rue who could be counted on to 
come in and help until Doctor Horace 
could be summoned from some outly- 
ing farm where he had watched the 
agonies of child birth until dawn. 

So First Aid—“The immediate 
temporary care given in case of acci- 
dent or sudden illness before the serv- 
ices of a physician can be secured”— 
was practiced by our great-grand- 
mothers, for all they had never heard 
of the term, 





























They were certainly forehanded in 
all things, their thrifty New England 
upbringing making them prepared for 
anything. 

Beginning in early September they 
searched the upland pastures for the 
tiny puff-balls found at this time of 
year. These were taken home and 
dried on the high mantles above the 
fire places to be used in case of excess 
bleeding. When gathered in the pas- 
tures they resembled nothing so much 
as a laying of hens eggs, but as they 
became dry they turned to a deep 
lustrous tan and if pressed toward the 
stem end would emit a fine dust, like 
cinnamon only more the color of to- 
bacco. The Indians also knew the 
merits of these “Dusty Stars,” as they 
called them. 

If a severe nose bleed could not be 
controlled the basket of puff balls was 
fetched from the high cupboard above 
the fireplace, one of the balls squeezed 
with much vigor into the nostrils un- 
til the bleeding stopped. It was al- 
ways effective. 

Yarrow was also dried and pow- 
dered and snuffed to cure nose bleeds. 
In cases of severe bleeding from any 
artery or vein the trusty little balls 
were called into service again. When 
no puff balls were available cobwebs 
were used, Not the gossamer threads 
one sees some dew laden morning but 
the heavy dusty hangings found in 
attics or barns. ‘These bound on 
would often help form the life saving 
clot. A long far cry I should say from 
our compresses, bandaging, pressure 
points and tourniquets. Few cases of 
blood poisoning were heard of or di- 
agnosed as such, for at the first sign 
of an infection a good thick slice of 
salt pork, from the pork barrel was 
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bound on the wound and by morning 
the flesh was as fair as a baby’s. All 
signs of infection gone. 

Ah! the good old pork barrel was 
turned to for many things in those 
by-gone days. A slab of appetizingly 
browned pork, served with baked 
beans and home made rye bread was 
as delicious as one might ask for, 
when it was taken from the brick ov- 
ens, A bit of rock salt adhering to the 
briney barrel’s rim, if sucked would 
cure cold sore or salt rheum. A gen- 
erous slice of pork was given a horse 
the night before a hoped-for trade 
was to be made, so the animal would 
show not the slightest trace of heaves 
until the deal was successfully closed. 

Even an infant crying lustily 
through the night was known to suck 
avidly on a tiny strip of the salt stuff 
and cease wailing. “All ails him he’s 
hungry,” said the great-grandsire as 
he took his candle and returned to 
bed after prescribing this heroic meas- 
ure. 


Sore throat was treated by it also. 
A strip bound about the throat at bed 
time, usually brought relief by morn- 
ing. Some home doctors sprinkled a 
generous amount of black pepper on 
the pork before applying. 

Another remedy for an irritated 
throat was to bind one’s long stock- 
ing about the throat. Not a clean one 
from the dresser drawer, but one that 
had been worn, the longer the better, 
binding the foot part next to the 
with the long leg wound tightly 
around the neck. 

How many a child in those by-gone 
days dreaded to hear the words, “You 
look pretty morguer today.” Well 
they knew before many hours they 
would be looking into the bitter 
depths of a bowl of hop or boneset tea. 
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Hops were cultivated in every gar- 
den, as was Sage. Sage tea was 
given in case of “Worms,” diagnosed 
by a white streak around nose and 
mouth. 

September sun was never allowed 
to shine on hops, so in the heat of 
late August our grandmothers gath- 
ered the hops from the hop poles 
along the garden walls and spread 
them to dry in the attics, 

Aunt Sally and Aunt Rue and 
Aunt Vim and all the other aunts of 
those past days gathered the herbs 
found in the meadows. 

Boneset was gathered lavishly and 
hung in the kitchen chambers and 
attics to be steeped and made into 
tea, a bowl of sizzling hot being drunk 
at bed time and a bowl of ice cold in 
the morning to reduce fever. 

Mint tea was used to settle the 
stomach. If this did not prove effec- 
tive water was poured on Indian meal, 
left to stand, then the water poured 
off and drunk. 

Nearly every medicine _ shelf 
boasted a bottle of Jamaica Ginger, 
given for stomach ache. Cloth bags 
were filled with hot sand and fulfilled 
the uses of our present day hot water 
bottles. 

Aunt Rue was said to gather the 
calmus roots from along the brook 
each Summer and make them into 
lozenges, supposed to tone up one’s 
system. 

Sulphur and molasses were given 
regularly every spring to physic the 
blood, since the practice of “bleeding” 
had somewhat passed by. 

To return to *** bunches of bone- 
set hanging from the rafters, to the 
kettles of it steeping on the back of 
stoves, to the bowls of it, steaming by 
the indisposed’s place at the supper 
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table while he waited for it to cool 
just enough to drink. Of course an old 
hand at making the tea used only the 
leaves for the brew, the blossoms if 
added, being a powerful emetic. How 
about the language used by one gentle- 
man when the maid servant failed to 
remove the blossoms while brewing 
the tea of which he drank freely! 

Penny-royal and Tansy also had 
their place in home remedies, 

Mullein leaf tea was given for ma- 
laria of which there seemed a great 
deal in the old days. 

There were many uses for poultices 
and blisterings. Mullein seed and 
Flax seed poultices, with onion poul- 
tices applied to the soles of the “vic- 
tim’s” feet for a cold, while onion 
syrup was taken for colds. An onion 
baked in the oven, the heart removed 
and placed in the ear helped to relieve 
ear ache. Horse-radish leaves applied 
to the feet was also strongly recom- 
mended for colds. 

Every cellar way shelf held its 
bottle of goose grease and skunks oil. 
The former used to relieve croup by 
applying to the chest, the latter used 
on stiffened joints. Turpentine and 
lard mixed together was also applied 
to the chest for croup, and the good 
old juicy mustard plaster was applied 
religiously at the first signs of any- 
thing. 

Joe Pye weed was steeped to be 
given in cases of typhoid—the plant 
getting its name from an Indian of 
that name who saved many cases of 
typhoid by his medicine concocted 
from the weed, 

Brown paper saturated with vine- 
gar and bound on a bump or bruise 
was considered very effective. 

An old and much tarnished copper 
penny soaked in vinegar until bright, 


























the vinegar then applied to a ring 
round or ring worm was a good cure. 

For a tickling throat and hard 
cough a small piece of alum held in 
mouth was supposed to pucker the 
membranes so they no longer were 
irritated. 

Camphor gum was worn around the 
neck in a little bag as a preventative 
for colds, also powdered resin worn 
in the same way could be used. 

As mouth washes were then un- 
known it was customary to take some- 
thing in the mouth when entering 
the sick room, usually a clove. 

Carrying of a horse-chestnut or two 
in the pocket was believed to help 
rheumatism. 

Bees-wax was used to seal the 
cracks coming in work roughened 
fingers during the cold weather. 

Plantin was not a native of America 
but was brought by the early settlers. 
The Indians called it the “White 
Man’s Foot,” for wherever they 
walked it grew, they claimed. Old 
timers set great store by its medicinal 
qualities as plantin poultices or even 
plantin leaves helped to heal many a 
stubborn sore. 

A form of itch, which seemed very 
common, especially among school chil- 
dren, was prevented by cutting off the 
large end of a goose quill, filling with 
unguentum and sewing to the child’s 
clothing. Those so doing seemed im- 
mune to the disease. 

For one suffering from gangrene 
raw turnip poultice was used, the 
grated turnip being changed every 
hour. 

There was one discomfort that 
could be carried to the Doctor’s door 
—that of an aching tooth. When oil 
of cloves, hot flannel bandages and 
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stiff shots of rum failed to bring relief 
the sufferer would start for the doc- 
tor’s house. Dr. Horace Judson would 
then bring forth his turnkey, an in- 
strument consisting of a long iron 
handle on the end of which was a re- 
volving brass hook. Whirling it back- 
ward it was free to be spun forward 
around the tooth. The doctor twisted 
with all his might and the tooth was 
pried out. Twenty-five cents for the 
office call and the tooth to carry home 
in the vest pocket and a very much 
lacerated jaw to nurse for several 
days by a good chew of tobacco even 
if the man wasn’t a regular user of 
the vile weed, 

A good tonic to be taken towards 
the end of the long hard winters was 
the bark of Prickley Ash, Wild 
Cherry and Sweet Apple Tree, steeped 
long and thoroughly, then drunk in 
prodigious amounts. 

In the early raw springs Whooping 
Cough was very prevalent. Oh! the 
lovely young children that died from 
the disease or was it the treatment I 
wonder as I write the following: “Dig 
fresh angle worms, wash well and 
allow to simmer in water until tender. 
Mash well and add molasses. This 
will greatly relieve the whooping of 
the patient.” 

Oh! you orrists of today! If you 
did but know that deafness could be 
much relieved by getting a leech and 
putting on the juglar vein to suck the 
blood, hearing could be restored and 
deafness no longer a tragedy. 

So up. and down the length and 
breadth of thrifty austefe New Eng- 
land Dr. Judsons, Aunt Sallys, Aunt 
Vims, Aunt Rues, in every com- 
munity plied their kindly charitable 
ways. The life and soul and heart 
beat of New England. 








THE NEW POOR 


By Arnotp A. Fenton 


MEW children have missed 
that fascinating and tradi- 
tional pastime known as 
a birthday party and most 
birthday parties, if prop- 
erly balanced, include that popular 
game called Stage Coach. At the 
mention of the word Stage Coach 
everybody must change seats and one 
person is always left without seating 
accommodation and temporarily oc- 
cupies the position known as “it.” 
When Hitler said “go” to his fight- 
ing forces poised for a sweep over 
Poland, that was the beginning of 
Stage Coach for the American classes 
and when the switch was completed it 
was the middle class that was to find 
itself holding the near poverty bag. 
The poor of the “thirties,” long accus- 
tomed to meager pay rolls, began to 
share in three wind falls—a long 
overdue pickup in domestic trade, 
war orders from the European de- 
mocracies and later, our national de- 
fense program. Now, since Dec. 7th, 
1941, the tempo of war production 
has been amazingly accelerated. So 
in this new move of an old game the 
poor working man, aided by unions, 
found himself in the choicest seat. 
The rich moved over to another 
seat not so well padded with profit 
and having a few tax splinters but, 
by and large, fairly comfortable. 
What is this unenviable status that 
has been thrust upon the middle class 
of America as the result of this titanic 
struggle? Who are some of the peo- 
ple who have been affected? Belong 
ing to the middle class are many of 
those who have contributed most gen- 





erously to the moral, mental, physical 
and social progress of the citizens of 
the United States and, as their reward, 
are now inheriting financial embar- 
rassment and, perhaps, even an 
acutely inadequate standard of living. 
The teacher, the clergyman, the social 
worker, the leader of youth move- 
ments and the rest of that rather 
large army engaged in humanitarian 
work, with an income that in most 
cases was far too modest in those 
days before prices began to skyrocket, 
is now forced to become an expert 
bargain hunter, if there is such a 
thing as a bargain to be found. Many 
of these civic builders have devoted 
years preparing for their life work 
and invested hundreds of dollars in 
an education only to find themselves 
on the brink of financial disaster and 
uninspired. Not that they would or- 
ganize or could. Unions are not the 
correct thing for those engaged in a 
profession. They do not openly com- 
plain but in secret confessions they 
reveal their discouragement. Many 
of them do not desire riches, only a 
decent scale of living. With income 
tax exemptions lowered the struggle 
to make the money stretch becomes 
more futile. 

Then there are the civil service 
workers, the bank tellers, the mu- 
sicians, the store clerks, the book- 
keepers and the rest of that honorable 
contingent of middle class salaried 
workers who have benefited little, if 
ary, by the present war boom and are 
bucking the impregnable bill barrier 
with the ferocity of a bantam rooster, 
yet with little hope of reaching pay 





dirt. Little mouths have to be fed 
and poor father is having meager suc- 
cess in the struggle against the high 
cost of living. Along with thousands 
of others in his category he paid this 
year an income tax for the first time 
in his life and, true to middle class 
form, proved the substantial Ameri- 
can by evading nothing and rendering 
in full “the things that are Caesar’s.” 
If he has enough children he will not 
have to worry about Uncle Sam 
catching up with him, the wolf will 
take care of all that. 

On the basis of 
week income, once a month he will 
turn over that pay to the landlord 
if he is living under decent housing 
conditions. If he has a wife and two 
children, an average that is fairly ac- 
curate for this class, he will spend the 
other two weeks’ salary for food dur- 
ing the month leaving him only a one 
week’s pay to clothe his family, pay 
for fuel and electricity. He will just 
have to keep his fingers crossed hop- 
ing that illness and accidents will not 
descend upon either himself, his wife 

his children. With taxes on many 
essentials there will be few coins, if 
any, left for the few luxuries that 
every American family anticipates 
and seems to require. 


thirty dollars a 


Those of the middle class engaged 
in the professions and arts are hope- 
lessly lost in trying to keep up with 
existing economic conditions. Their 
incomes may be slightly higher than 
those occupying less important tasks 
but there are standards to be main- 
tained. The professor in a small col- 


lege or the teacher in a smart suburb 
cannot retreat to one room to save 
fuel, get by with one good change of 
clothes or let the children look like 
The best suit or dress must 


urchins. 
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often be worn every day and it will 
hardly look like the best very long. 
The Red Cross, the Community 
Chest, the United Service Organiza- 
tion, the dues for societies that must 
be joined, will impose further finan- 
cial burdens. For those in the public 
eye there is not any escape from do- 
nations to worthy causes. 

A banker friend told me recently 
that these people constitute the pros- 
pective customers who are anxiously 
looking for small loans to tide them 
over their depression. We may expect 
to see many more of this class forced 
to find some means of borrowing. 
The trouble is that many of the new 
poor are long in public esteem but 
short on collateral. The thing that 
determines their gold reserve, self-re- 
spect and standing, is in jeopardy the 
moment they fail to balance their 


budget. There will not be any gov- 
ernment relief organizations set up 
for the new poor in their distress. 
They are the forgotten men and wom- 


en of a class that has never fared too 
well, even when the dollar had fairly 
large buying power. The entire mid- 
dle class has always had to maintain 
some sort of standard if it only means 
refraining from wife beating, drunk- 
enness or incurring debts. It has had 


to give much to both the state and 
society and has received little in re- 
turn. 


The old poor are giving the rich 
what is commonly known as the bronx 
cheer. They can have extended lux- 
uries and many of them are availing 
themselves of the opportunity. 

Three years ago a family in our 
city was offered assistance from a 
fund for relief of the poor. Today, 
father, son and daughter have an ag- 
gregate pay envelope of over five 
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hundred dollars a month. They 
openly proclaim that little is going 
out for defense bonds or put away 


for a rainy day and this is the record 
of thousands of other big wage earn- 
ers. There is every indication that 
these people will be paying a much 
larger income tax next year and they 
have no conception of the huge pro- 
portion of their earnings that the gov- 
ernment will take back. Even though 
industries are warning them to save 
for the biggest collection Uncle Sam 
has ever asked it is not making much 
of an impression upon them. Every 
day is carnival day and, perhaps, the 
government will have a Herculean 
task collecting some of the taxes due. 
One dares to bet his all that the sub- 
stantial middle class, with slender 


purses, will somehow manage to pay 
on time and without any compulsion 
and in the next depression will go to 
the rescue of those who now ride high. 

In the economic re-shuffle the rich 
moved over 


to a seat loaded with 


“tacks.” The government will get 
huge slices from them to help in win- 
ning the war. Yes, the rich are get- 
ting socked but there are still large 
profits and big dividend checks, sufh- 
cient to cope with the increased cost 
of living and higher taxation with 
some left over for luxuries. Few of 
this class will have to make the old 
suit do overtime duty unless there is 
a real shortage of cloth or see that the 
children exercise care in the matter of 
shoe wear. 

While capital and labor sit in a 
comfortable and well padded seat the 
members of the middle class are the 
dupes in the financial rendition of the 
old game of Stage Coach. They got 
up from the plain seat of bare finan- 
cial adequacy and now find themselves 
outside the circle of those who have 
sufficient. Perhaps Washington will 
come eventually to their rescue. Re- 
gardless, we may be assured that the 
new poor will continue to prove the 
backbone of American stability and 
resourcefulness. 


RATIONALIZATION 


By Avery Gites 
Old Jacob took no honors as a saint; 
The church folk said he had no self-restraint; 
They disapproved the company he kept, 
Late hours when they stayed at home and slept; 
Old Jaccb’s reputation won renown, 
So that when the new parson came to town, 
He called on the old man to let him in, 
And faced his caller with a friendly grin. 


” 


“Brother, 


the parson said, “I can’t believe 


That you’re the sinner for whom people grieve; 
Tell me,” he asked, “Why do you misbehave, 


And let the devil claim you for his slave?’ 


Old Jacob spat, then slumped back in his chair, 
And ran a grimy finger through his hair, 
“Parson,” he said, “here’s how I figger it, 


If you’re too good, you can’t improve one bit.” 





CALLING THE FARMER NAMES 


By Goruam W. Harris 


We all know how a name like Smith 
or Farmer began. Or do we? 

In the dawn of surname history, 
the centuries immediately following 
the Norman Conquest, a more defi- 
nite label for a man was becoming 
necessary than was furnished by his 
Christian name alone. The increasing 
population, the more orderly processes 


of census rolls, taxation lists, law 
suits and business transactions de- 
manded that Tom, Dick and Harry 


be clearly identified from all the other 
Toms, Dicks and Harrys. 

Often a man’s occupation offered 
the most convenient tag. Each of the 
names Carpenter, Fisher, Baker, Sea- 
man, Barber, Mason, Clark (for 
clerk), Wright, Cook, and a host of 
others originated when the unknown 
ancestor, twenty-five or thirty gener- 
ations ago, was dubbed for conven- 
ience Jack the Carpenter, Will the 
Barber or Richard the Mason. 

In any settlement as primitive as 
our early New England colonies there 
would be found scores of agricultural 
workers for every blacksmith. Eng- 
land in 1100 or 1200 A.D. would prob- 
ably have even more tillers of the 
soil. Why, then, are there so many 
Smiths to-day and so few who an- 
swer to the name of Farmer? For 
there are more than eighty times as 
many Smiths as Farmers in America. 
This figure, it must be admitted, was 
obtained from a careful census made 
in the telephone book of a large city 
of New England. Of the more than 


300,000 listed, there were over twenty- 
one hundred Smiths and but twenty- 
six Farmers! 

Shall we conclude that the Smiths 


have been prodigiously prolific, or 
that the hazards and unwholesome 
environment of farm labor and coun- 
try living have decimated the ranks 
of the tribe named Farmer? 

Perhaps the term “farmer” was not 
so common in by-gone days. In the 
King James version of the Bible with 
its language of Shakespeare’s time 
the word “farmer” does not occur 
at all, while “husbandman” (and 
“-men”) is used more than twenty 
times. Two centuries earlier when 
Chaucer was writing his Canterbury 


Tales, he had no Farmer’s Tale to 
tell, but instead The Ploughman’s 
Tale. The more prosperous “gentle- 
man farmer” he portrayed in The 


Franklyn’s Tale. 

Several other epithets for “farmer” 
have left their mark on our census 
lists. Tillman and Tiller need no ex- 
planation. Husband, as well as Hus- 
bandman, was used in the sense of a 
tiller of the soil, even as late as 1600. 
Bond was a term applied to the peas- 
ant “bound” to the soil, as were the 
serfs in the middle ages. Through the 
German came Meyer, Bauer (peasant) 
and Ackerman. “Acre” formerly 
meant a plot of ground, as in the ex- 
pression “God’s acre” for a burial- 
ground. An Ackerman, then, was an 
acre-man, one who worked a small 
plot of ground. 

Through the centuries the fields of 
England have been much used for 
grazing. Her flocks of sheep and her 
cattle and hogs have contributed much 
to her wealth, and those who cared 
for them have left their trade-marks 
on the names of their descendants. A 


“sregor” was a herdsman, for Gaelic 
5 
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“greigh” meant a “herd.” Many a 
MacGregor to-day is proud of his 
name of such humble origin. 

Several different kinds of herders 
have passed their names on to their 
progeny, the names often disguised 
by the slurring which smootlies the 
pronunciation but conceals the origin. 
Who would guess that the name 
Coward arose not at all from a lack 
of courage in the man who first wore 
the name but from his occupation as 
a cow-herd? Spoken rapidly, “cow- 
herd” comes out “cowerd.” Cow- 
boys, to you! 

The ancestor of Ewart was an ewe- 
herd; of Lambert, a lamb-herd; of 
Oxnard, an ox-herd or oxen-herd; of 
Goddard, a goat-herd; and of Bullard, 
a bull-herd. The d’s and t’s are often 
martyi’s to easy pronunciation. It 
may soothe the feelings of owners of 
these names, in case they are annoyed 
by. the lowly beginnings of their cog- 
nomens, if we concede that names not 
seldom stem from more than one 
source. The name “Mark,” for ex- 
ample may be taken from St. Mark, 
the second evangelist, or from a boun- 
dary mark or from the watchman at 
a frontier, who was called a mark- 
ward at first, until the second syllable, 
“ward” or warden was jettisoned for 
simplicity. 

Shepherd is a common occupational 
name, and comes from the same 
source, even if spelled Shepard or 
Sheppard or in other ways. The spell- 
ing of surnames was formerly delight- 
fully casual; remember that Shake- 
speare’s name was spelled in more 
than. twenty-five differen tways. 

Others who cared for farm animals 
have left names not so easy to recog- 
nize. From the French come Berger, 
a shepherd, and Boyer, an ox-herd. 
Stoddard is from Middle English 
Stut-herd be- 


“stut, ox,” and herd. 
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comes Stoddard by the alteration of 
only four letters. More cow-boys! 
Tupper means ram-herd, from “tup”, 
ram. There is evidence that Seward 
and Packard sometimes come from 
words for swine-herd, the names be- 
ing derived from sow and pork with 
slight vowel changes. 

Taking into consideration all the 
variants for the names of raisers of 
crops and of farm animals, the Smiths 
are still vastly more numerous in the 
telephone book than they actually 
were about 1200 A.D. in proportion 
to the herders and tillers of that time. 

Here is a probable explanation for 
this mystery. If there were ten Dicks 
in a village (no allusion to detectives 
intended), and one of them ran the 
village smithy, that Dick would be 
singled out without a question by 
dubbing him Dick the Smith. The 
nine other Dicks who made their liv- 
ing from the soil would not be labeled 
clearly at all by calling them Dick 
the Farmer of Bauer (or any other 
synonym). That would be as useless 
as naming an undergraduate Joe Col- 
lege or Betty Coed. 

The farmer would generally and 
most naturally acquire his surname 
from something else beside his occu- 
pation since that would fail to dis- 
tinguish him from the mob. It might 
be a nick-name based on some con- 
spicuous characteristic, such as Fair, 
Strong, Quick, Lovewell, Goode. 

The surname might tell the locality 
from which the farmer came, as York 
or Holland, or some familiar spot near 
which he lived. Such common cog- 
nomens as Littlefield, Moore, Welles, 
Lane, Fenn are examples of land- 
marks that came to serve as the la- 
bels for families. 

A patronymic often fitted the case, 
as it still does in Sweden. The father’s 

(Continued on page 90) 
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The Ware Collection of Blaschka Glass 
Models of Plants in the Botanical 





Museum of Harvard University 


The Ware Collection of glass mod- 
els of plants represents the artistic 
and scientific effort of two men—Leo- 
pold and Rudolph Blaschka. Perhaps 
in no other museum in the world is 
there a comparable collection, for it 
exhibits not only consummate skill in 
the use of a difficult medium, but is 
the record of the complete product of 
a single studio and of two artist- 
naturalists over a period of nearly 
half a century. Leopold and Rudolph 
Blaschka were not only workers in 
glass but naturalists as well, so that 
their models are a combination of ar- 
tistic ability and scientific interpreta- 
tion. 

The origin of the Ware Collection 
of Blaschka Glass Models carries us 
back to the year 1886 when serious 
consideration was being given to the 
nature of the exhibits that should be 
developed in the new Botanical Mu- 
seum building. Although this build- 
ing was not completed until 1890, 
Professor George Lincoln Goodale, 
who had planned it and had raised a 
large part of the money needed to 
meet the cost of construction, realized 
that the success of the Museum ex- 
hibits would be problematical unless 
something more appealing to public 
interest could be developed than the 
usual display of woods, fibres, seeds 
and vegetable drugs. He hoped that 
in one of the rooms it might be pos- 
sible to parallel for plant-life the or- 
dered arrangement of mounted ani- 
mals in the Museum of Comparative 
Zoélogy. But the obstacles in the 


way of accomplishing this were many. 





Dried plants do not make an accept- 
able display; colored drawings, 
sketches and photographs showing 
plants in only two dimensions had 
been found to be inadequate, and 
diligent search both in this country 
and abroad had proved that the only 
available models in wax or papier- 
maché, besides being exceedingly 
crude, presented many technical diffi- 
culties. 

At about this time the Museum of 
Comparative Zoédlogy, adjoining the 
Botanical Museum, had acquired a 
few models of exceptional delicacy 
done in glass, representing jelly-fish 
and other marine animals. An ex- 
amination of these models led Pro- 
fessor Goodale to infer that glass 
might prove to be the desired medium 
for representing plants, and he at 
once approached the makers, Leopold 
and Rudolph Blaschka, who had their 
studio near Dresden in Germany. 

Professor Goodale visited the 
Blaschkas in 1886 and discussed with 
them the plans he had made. At first 
he was unsuccessful in arousing inter- 
est in these plans. Leopold Blaschka 
was not inclined to enter a new field 
of model making and refused to con- 
sider experiments that would interrupt 
an already profitable and congenial 
task. Furthermore he _ entertained 
serious doubts regarding his ability to 
make satisfactory models of flower- 
ing plants notwithstanding the fact 
that more than twenty years earlier 
he had prepared for the famous 
orchidologist H. G, Reichenbach about 
sixty models of orchids, a collection 
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that was lost in a fire which in 1868 
destroyed the museum at Liége. 

There happened to be on a shelf 
in the Artists’ réception room a few 
orchids made of glass “which looked 
as if they had just been brought in 
from a conservatory.” Professor 
Goodale assured Leopold Blaschka 
that in spite of his reluctance to at- 
tempt models of flowers, these orchids 
represented exactly what was desired. 
At length it was agreed that a few 
sample models should be produced 
for the Botanical Museum of Harvard 
University. 

In 1887 these samples were com- 
pleted and forwarded to the United 
States. Unfortunately they were se- 
riously damaged in the New York 
Customs House, but reached Cam- 
bridge sufficiently intact to show great 
promise. They convinced Professor 
Goodale of the desirability of using 
glass for botanical exhibits and he laid 
his plans before friends of the Mu- 
seum, urging their financial support. 
Mrs. Elizabeth C. Ware and her 
daughter, Miss Mary Lee Ware, be- 
came deeply interested and author- 
ized preliminary work at their ex- 
ense. 

The Blaschkas agreed to accept a 
halftime contract, desiring also to 
continue with their output of zodlogi- 
cal models; but by 1890 they became 
convinced that it was not feasible to 
divide their energies and they were 
inclined to abandon the work on 
plants. However, they were then of- 
fered a ten-year contract for their en- 
tire output, Mrs. Ware and Miss 
Ware agreeing to continue the needed 
financial support. The artists resumed 
work -with new zest, assured that their 
product could be given unprecedented 
space. From 1887, then, until 1936, 
the contract having beeen renewed 
from time to time, the entire product 
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of the Blaschka studio came to Har- 
vard University, Leopold and Rudolph 
working together up to 1895 when 
Leopold died. ‘The collection of sev- 
eral thousand models is therefore the 
work of two men without the aid of 
a single assistant or apprentice. All 
the modelling has been done by their 
own hands, a marvelous example of 
concentrated and conscientious effort. 
Leopold Blaschka, the founder of 
the art of representing natural history 
objects in colored glass, was born 
May 27, 1822, at Aicha, a town in 
northern Bohemia. He was the young- 
est son of Joseph Blaschka, a mecha- 
nician in electrical apparatus, and an 
artificer in glass. Workmanship in 
decorative glass was traditional in this 
family, coming originally from Venice. 
After his early studies were com- 
pleted, Leopold Blaschka began work 
as a goldsmith, devoting himself es- 
pecially to the cutting and setting of 
precious stones, and to fine gold-work, 
in Turnau, Bohemia. After some 
years he returned to Aicha, where he 
engaged in metal and glass-work with 
his father. In 1853, he made a voyage 
to the United States in a sailing ship. 
During the long calms in the voyage 
to and from New York, he made 
many drawings of the marine inverte- 
brata which he collected, and from 
these drawings he constructed in 1865 
the first glass-models of Coelenterata 
for the Natural History Museum at 
Dresden. These models attracted 
immediate attention and laid the foun- 
dation of a successful business which 
was limited only by Blaschka’s reso- 
lution to employ no apprentices or 
assistants except his son Rudolph. 
Rudolph was born June 17, 1857, 
in Aicha, but was educated at Dres- 
den. His taste for botany and zodlogy 
was encouraged by his teachers and 
by his father, and when he was ready 
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to become his father’s assistant after 
studies covering many years, he had 
made himself familiar with the flora 
of Middle Germany and with a large 
part of the marine fauna of the North 
Sea, the Baltic and the Mediterranean. 
The glass-models of marine forms 
constructed by the Blaschkas are to 
be found in a large number of mu- 
seums, but the glass-models of plants 
and flowers are to be found only in 
the Botanical Museum of Harvard 
University. 

The Blaschkas secured by good 
fortune a suitable studio about a mile 
from the Royal Gardens at Pilnitz 
on the Elbe, and these gardens, 
through the friendly relations of the 
Court, yielded all the exotics which 
could be utilized at the outset. In 
the home garden near the studio at 
Hosterwitz were a number of Ameri- 
can plants which could be grown out 
of doors in the climate of Saxony. 
Many specimens were also obtained 
from the Botanic Gardens at Dres- 
den and Berlin. But it soon became 
evident that a more diversified supply 
of material was needed and therefore 
arrangements were made to bring into 
the garden at the studio a larger num- 
ber of typical representatives of the 
American flora. The plan was now 
definitely formed to illustrate the dif- 
ferent botanical families, using Amer- 
ican species as far as practicable. As 
the plan developed, it became desir- 
able to represent tropical plants grow- 
ing under the best conditions. This 
could be done only by careful studies 
where these plants developed natur- 
ally, and in 1892 Rudolph Blaschka 
consented to come to America to pur- 
sue studies in tropical America and 
in the western United States. He 
made sketches, prepared notes regard- 
ing colors, and preserved specimens 


in alcohol for further reference. His 
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journey carried him to Jamaica and 
later to the Pacific coast. A second 
journey was undertaken in 1895 to 
comprise studies in the southern 
United States. He had made a large 
collection of specimens in Virginia 
and farther south, when he was sud- 
denly summoned home by the news 
rs the .< of his father, who died 

1 July 3, 1895. 

"The Ware Collection now on exhi- 
bition contains specimens illustrating 
164 families of flowering plants, a 
selected group of cryptogams_illus- 
trating complicated life-historiés; a 
group, of models exhibiting the rela- 
tion. ofinsects to the transference of 
pollen.and a group of rosaceous fruits 
illustrating the .effect of fungus dis- 
eases. “Phis last- group was~ begun 
shortly after [924 and represents the 
final work of Rudolph Blaschka, who 
has worked alone since 1895. He died 
on May 1, 1939, in his eighty-second 
year. 

The names of the models conform 
to the system of nomenclature adopted 
by the Gray Herbarium. The arrange 
ment of the families and genera is in 
general agreement with the evolution- 
ary sequence proposed by the Ger- 
man botanists, Engler and Prantl. 

The entire collection of models is a 
gift to Harvard University from Mrs. 
Elizabeth C. Ware and her daughter 
Miss Mary Lee Ware, of Boston, as a 
memorial to Dr. Charles Eliot Ware 
of the Class of 1834. On April 17, 
1893, before a distinguished gather- 
ing, the collection was officially pre- 
sented, with appropriate addresses, to 
the President and Fe'lows of Harvard 
College. As a popular exhibit the 
collection has had a remarkable suc- 
cess and has justified the judgement 
of those who conceived it and sought 
its accomplishment. Records show 

(Continued on page 90) 











Yep—thar’s the night-cap closets, 


a beautiful livin’ room was onee the family 
Took less wood to heat one room you know. 


An Old New England Yankee Reminisces 


OU city fellers have been 
afta me for years to tell 
you about these old colon- 
ial houses. Christian doors, 
meetin’ house stoves, bun- 
dlin’ holes, cat holes, nightcap closets 
—now you've started somethin’. Sit 
down on those milkin’ stools over 
thar and I'll get a chestnut stick for 
the fire—chestnut burns purty ya 
know. Let the wind whistle outside 
and here goes the truth about your 
ancestors. 

See that little door up thar over 
the fireplace? That opens to a night- 
cap closet. Nope, ’tain’t what you’re 
a’thinkin’. ’Tain’t nuthin’ todrink. In 
the seventee hundreds—yep, (even 
on some of the old farms today which 
ain’t raised enough spuds or what 





the dutch oven back ‘uv that door with the HL 
hinges and over in the corner is the door that goes into the bornin’ room. What's now 


kitchen, dinin’ room and discussin’ room. 


specialized in milk at two point three 
cents a quart), they had none of 
these new-fangled heatin’ systems. 
The bedrooms got cold in the fall, 
and stayed cold till spring plowin’. 
Some’uv them New England nights 
got aplenty cold and _ patchwork 
quilts don’t cover your haircut. Now 
them old Yankees liked to be warm 
so they wore a stockin’ hat to bed. 
Yep—called it a nightcap and kep’ it 
in that little closet over the fireplace 
so it’d be warm at bedtime. (Inci- 
dentally, if you’re lookin’ at old 
houses, you'll find the best punkin 
pine inside these nightcap closets). 
But speakin’ uv punkin pine. Know 
why they called it that? Cause when 
it is finished, smooth-like, it looks 
and feels like a pumpkin. “Satin 
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finish” some of them Boston ladies 
calls it. In the old days the church 
pews were made of this old virgin 
pine because it was the warmest 
wood known. (After settin’ on it for 
five minutes you were all set for a 
comfortable and warm three hour 
sermon). Don’t believe me?—then, 
experiment with a pine chair and an 
oak chair on a frosty mornin’. The 
frost will melt quicker on the pine 
chair. 

Say, you know them churches were 
durned cold places in the old days, 
long about the end of the second 
hour of the preachin’. But the young- 
‘uns had it licked. You know there 
weren’t any diamonds for the plain 
folks in those days. ‘Then, too, 
when a feller bought anything in 
those days there weren’t none of this 
cuff business. He paid cash or he 
went without. Pretty seldom a 
plain feller had enough money fer a 
diamond. What have jewels to do 
with a cold church? Well, you’d 
know if you could have seen them 
calico gals in their best “Sundays” 
come a-trippin’ down the road carry- 
ing a meetin’ house foot stove. 

They (the stoves I’m a talkin’ 
bout) were about ten inches square 
with perforations on all sides. Had 
a wooden frame with a carryin’ bail 
like on a blueberry pail. Inside the 
frame was a tin frame and _ inside 
that was a tin box. Now, ’fore they 
left home they’d take peat coals out 
of the fireplace, put ’em in the tin 
box and close the door. You know 
when the gals put their feet on their 
stoves and put their many petticoats 
right around it, they were assured of 
havin’ warm feet. These stoves were 
all handmade during the evenin’s at 
home by the young blades who 
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“sought a hand”. In those days 
when “Becky” walked to church car- 
rying her stove with the side perfor- 
ations in the shape of a heart, she 
was engaged. 

Thrills? Say, these modern girls 
aren’t half as thrilled to get a dia- 
mond as the “Beckys” and “Pris- 


cillas” of the seventeen hundreds 
were to “accept” and sport their 
meetin’ house stoves. They just 


couldn’t wait for Sunday so’s they 


could show folks that their stove 
carried the treasured heart on its 
sides. 


You know, you folks who have a 
nice heated car to go to a warm 
church to listen to a twenty minute 
sermon take your religion on a silver 
plate. In the old days the folks 
lived it and lived with it twenty-four 
hours a day. Now look at these old 
square colonial houses! What im- 
presses you first? It’s the front 
door, called a Christian door, hand- 
made and put together with pegs. 
(No sir, not a nail in it). "Twas 
called this because on it was a Roman 
Cross to show strangers and wander- 
ers “that Christian folks lived with- 
in”. "Tis said, too, that the Indians 
would not molest or set fire to a house 
with a cross on it but that sounds 
sorta-far-fetched. However, could’a 
been. 

Then when you got inside the old 
settlers’ houses you ran plumb into 


their ‘boastings again, that they 
were Christians. Proud of it? Well, 
now I guess they were. That’s why 


they came 2000 miles across the 
ocean—so’s they could worship as they 
pleased. Inside the house they had 
H and HL hinges. Some folks to- 
day call ’em Holy Lord hinges, but 
(Continued on page 90) 








“HAPPY 


By Georce A. 


“Happy Hour” is just one of many 
new expressions that the sailor recruit 
adds to his sea vocabulary while at 
the Newport Naval Training Station 
in Rhode Island. It is a term used 
for a calisthenic period that com- 
mences at 5:35 a.m. and lasts a half 
hour. 

The Naval Reserve Officers Train- 
ing Corps Unit from Holy Cross Col- 
lege in Worcester, Mass., spent three 
interesting weeks at Newport early 
this summer. It is the custom of the 
Naval R. O, T. C. Units throughout 
the country to spend three or four 
weeks of each summer vacation from 
college on board one of Uncle Sam’s 
mighty warships traveling to a foreign 
port. Due to the war, these units had 
to arrange for other means of prac- 
tical experience because ships were 
not- available. Captain C. Julian 
Wheeler, Commandant of the Holy 
Cross Unit, arranged to have our 
corps spend their cruise period at the 
Newport Training Station. I was for- 
tunate enough to have had the oppor- 
tunity to have made this “land 
cruise.” I hope that you will find the 
following paragraphs which are ex- 
cerpts from my log interesting and 
complete. 

Forty-five students boarded buses 
at_school on July 2 bound for the 
Newport. Naval Training Station. 
You hear very little of Naval Train- 
ing Stations and as a result you gen- 
étally imagine them to be similar to 
army camps of which you hear a great 
deal. Army camps are generally 
muddy in winter and dusty in sum- 
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mer according to public opinion. We 
were amazed at the beautiful barracks 
surrounded by well-kept lawns, in 
other words, the neatness of this sta- 
tion when we arrived overwhelmed 
us. Our barracks overlooked the tor- 
pedo testing area of Narragansett 
Bay. This was interesting as we were 
able to see Naval Torpedo Planes 
drop their torpedoes in test runs. 

While we were in the station we 
wore white sailor suits with a white 
sailor hat that had a blue band around 
the brim. Of course, this brim of blue 
caused a great deal of curiosity among 
the recruits. They could not seem to 
make out whether we were studying 
to become chaplains or just some 
lunatics seeing how the other half 
lives. 

Two commissioned officers and four 
chief petty officers accompanied our 
group. 

The first “date” we had was with 
the photographer. He managed to 
take everyone's picture without break- 
ing his camera but I must say that 
the pictures that appeared on our 
identification cards must have put an 
awful strain-on the camera as they 
looked like the convicts’ diary of Alca- 
traz. 

Independence Day was always a 
holiday to me but this year it was no 
different than any other day. We 
arose at 5:30 a.m. and at 5:35 we 
had “happy hour.” The best part of 
the early morning came next—chow 
at 6:15. Incidentally, every meal is 
chow at Newport. At 7:30 we were 
marching down to the cutter docks. 
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After a few instructions on how to 
row a boat we shoved off and rowed 
out into the harbor where we saw a 
submarine. It was the first time that 
some of us had ever seen one. In fact, 
it was the first time that many of the 
boys from the Middle West had ever 
seen any part of the Atlantic Ocean. 
At 9:30 a.m. we had all safely 
climbed up a mooring boom ladder 
which is similar to a “Jacobs” ladder 
and landed ashore, After taking off 
the life jackets that we had to wear 
as a safety precaution we lined up in 
ranks to witness the captain’s inspec- 
tion which occurs every Saturday 
morning. Five thousand men in white 
paraded before the dignitaries of the 
Newport Training Station. This was 
a most impressive sight—a sight that 
makes you proud — proud that you 
are an American, fighting for freedom. 
An hour later we were filing in 
single column aboard the U. S. Frigate 
Constellation, our oldest warship. The 
36 gun frigate was launched Septem- 
ber 7, 1797, just one month ahead of 
the U. S. Constitution. The Constel- 
lation is 161 feet long with a breadth 
* 40 feet and a draft of 20 feet. She 
a full-rigged ship with a mainmast 
of 167 feet. It was built at the cost 
of $314,212 which is a small amount 
compared to the cost of large ships 
that we have in service today. This 
old warship is an inspiration to all 
those men who serve their country at 
sea. The Constellation was recom- 
missioned August 24, 1940, by direct 
order of the President of the United 
States, Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Lieutenant Commander John Davis, 
U. S. N. (retired), delivered a splen- 
did address to our unit concerning 
this ship. Under his guardianship we 
were shown throughout the ship by 
Chief Petty Officers aboard. 
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After having all our questions 
answered we marched back to the 
Mess Hall for chow. 

For the first half of the afternoon 
we all attended a life boat drill. The 
remaining time was used for jiu-jitsu 
or judo, the art of self-defense by 
hand. A chief specialist who certainly 
knew his business, taught us how to 
kill a man without the use of any 
weapon except the hands. It was 
gruesome but interesting and might 
come in handy against the Japs. 

Saturday night was the first lib- 
erty for all. None of us had ever been 
in Newport before, so the city was 
like a mystery to all. The Y. M. C. A, 
had a U, S. O. Club so many went 
there to enjoy playing pool, ping- 
pong, reading or dentine: 

Another U. S. O. Club which had a 
roller skating rink, dance hall, game 
room, and reading room attracted a 
great many. es chaplain, Captain 
Casey, held a dance at this club the 
following Sopendes night which all 
hands attended. 

The U. S. O. put on some fine en- 

tertaining shows for the recruits on 
certain week-day nights. 
_ Every day at Newport was like this 
Saturday. We were always on the 
move, learning all we could. Instead 
of the visit to the U. S. Constellation, 
we toured the Quonset Naval Air Sta- 
tion, a PT boat station, a fueling sta- 
tion, a section base, a net tender sta- 
tion, and an anti-aircraft range. 

The Quonset Naval Air Station 
has everything a fellow could ask for. 
Excellent living quarters that would 
put the best of hotels to shame, the 
best in food. and landscaping for the 
entire area is kept as neat and clean 
as the nation’s best country clubs 
keep their grounds. We toured this 
station by bus, visiting hangars, re- 
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pair shops, and landing fields. A trip 
up into the control tower brought to 
mind the elaborate control towers 
seen in a Hollywood movie. 

Next was a ride in a PT boat which 
was the greatest thrill I have ever 
had. Crashing over the water at tre- 
mendous speed—the wind practically 
blowing you off the deck as you hold 
on for dear life — zig-zagging and 
turning circles with great ease. All 
this was our PT boat ride. 

At Price’s Neck anti-aircraft firing 
range we took apart several anti-air- 


cratt guns and then _ re-assembled 
them. ‘his was the procedure in the 


morning. In the afternoon we fired 
these guns at a sleeve-target drawn 


by a plane. The gunners were quite 
accurate, scoring several hits every 
day. 


Early one morning we boarded a 
launch for the net tender station and 
upon arrival we were promptly shown 
through a net tender, a ship that is 
used in taking care of the nets that 
block the entrance to Newport Har- 
bor. We cruised out through the nets 
to the Brenton Lightship and re- 
turned. The net tender further proved 
to us the speed of the PT boats. It 
seemed as though it took hours for 
this large ship to cover short distances 
where as the PT boat would have 
raced over the same course in a few 
minutes. 

Don’t get the wrong impression of 
this land cruise. We did some real 
work, in fact, we spent more time 
working than we did in visiting other 
bases. We washed all our own clothes 
which was a job none of us had ever 
done before. We attended lectures on 
seamanship, first aid, torpedoes, gases, 
small arms, bayonet drills, shells and 
projectiles, magazines and life saving 
by swimming. We practiced Red Cross 
methods of life saving four or five 


nights a week for periods of two hours 
each. Of the 45 students taking the 
life saving course, 37 passed their 
senior life saving exam. It is a re- 
quirement of the Navy that all their 
officers be able to pass this exam. 

We all fired rifles at an indoor range 
and pistols at an outdoor range. Sev- 
eral students qualified as marksmen. 

For the last four days at Newport 
we were all given the opportunity of 
hearing Commander Kincaid lecture 
on navigation. He gave us the prob- 
lem of taking the U.S.S. Augusta from 
New York to Alexandria, Egypt, 
via Bermuda, Azores, Gibraitar and 
Malta. We were to encounter hurri- 
canes, submarines and bombing at- 
tacks thus giving us a general idea of 
how difficult it is to navigate such a 
ship. Commander Kincaid . pointed 
out the fact that this is an every-day 
happening and the sooner we learned 
how fo do such a problem the better 
officers we would be. We learned how 
to obtain sunrise, sunset, moonrise 
and moonset from a book of tables 
for the particular locality we were 
sailing in. We learned how to deter- 
mine for set and drift in current. We 
listened to explanations concerning 
the Gulf Stream and the Labrador 
Stream. We saw movies of hurricanes, 
typhoons and other storms. All in all 
we learned a great deal about naviga- 
tion and all that contributes to good 
navigation. 

This trip is one we will never for- 
get. In our opinions it was a great 
deal better than being on board ship 
as we learned and did so much more 
than we could have possibly done 
aboard a small ship. We owe a great 
deal of thanks to our officers for mak- 
ing the “land cruise” possible. We 
hope to be able to repay them by 
serving our country when the time 

(Continued on page 53) 











YANKEE magazine has under 
consideration the idea of running 
each month a department entitled 
“Know Your New England.” Our 


space is necessarily limited, however, 
and we would appreciate the reaction 
of some of our subscribers and other 
good friends before committing our- 
selves. 

For example, how many of us 
could tell a stranger, quickly, what 
percentage of our population is native- 
born; what percentage of our boys 
and girls complete their high-school 
course each year; their college course; 
how many are more or less regular 
church-goers, regardless of their spe- 
cific affiliation; what are New Eng- 
land’s leading industries and where 
are they located; are the heads of 
these industries New Englanders or 
do many of them come from some 
other part of the United States; how 
important is agriculture in the gen- 
eral scheme of things; what maga- 
zines and newspapers of national in- 
fluence are published in New Eng- 
land! See the point? 

New England is by no means 
asleep. For some years, now, the New 
England Council, with offices in the 
Statler Building in Boston has been 
busily engaged in the task of co- 
ordinating New England’s business 
interests and helping it to present a 
united front to the rest of the coun- 
try. Splendid results have been 
achieved, but the job is tremendous 
and cannot be cared for indefinitely 
by any one organization or group of 
individuals. The question therefore 
arises—what additional contribution 
can YANKEE magazine make over 


Know Your New England 


and above the part she has played to 
date — since 1935. 

Here is a concrete suggestion. 
Every city of the slightest importance 
is constantly striving to increase its ap- 
peal to national organizations which 
are planning conventions. The pub- 
lication of the list entertained some- 
where in New England in 1941 would 
make fascinating reading. Some or- 
ganizations of real importance have 
had little general publicity and are, 
therefore, not as well known by the 
general public as they should be. In 
this connection, we have just noted 
in the papers that the National 
Identification Association will hold 
its seventeenth annual convention at 
the Hotel Statler, Boston, on Aug. 10, 
11, and 12. Hundreds of fingerprint 
experts from New England and New 
York will attend, as will the agent in 
charge of the FBI office in Boston, 
who is scheduled to make an address. 


Another speaker is Mary E. Hamil- 
ton, New York City’s first police- 
woman. 


Following this thought further, the 
publication of such a list might prompt 
some subscriber, possibly a New 
England business man, to go to work 
and try to secure for this sector the 
next convention of one of the many 
organizations of which he might be a 
member, Any convention is a business 
and good-will builder, whether it be 
business, fraternal, military or any 
one of a score of different types. 

In this brief article we have hardly 
scratched the surface. Will our 
friendly readers now come forward 


with their frank comments and sug- 
gestions? 
5 


W. C, 








Samuel Chamberlain 


“The Yachting Capitol of the Eastern Seaboard” is a title which Marblehead carries grace- 
fully on its shoulders. To prove that this is a well deserved designation, you have only to visit 
its deep and shelte harbor in midsummer when white sails can be counted by the hundreds. 

—From “the Coast of Maine—Hastings House.” 
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FOOD EDITOR 

Marjorie Mills is more than a pen 
name or a charming radio voice. She 
is a bundle of lively personality. She 
was born in Waterville, Maine, at- 
tended Colby College and the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. After getting her 
start on the Waterville Sentinel, she 
went to Boston, and after many re- 
buffs was accepted by the Boston 


Herald. 





In 1924 she made her-radio debut, 
being the first person to occupy a 
focal spot in the original Women’s 
Club program over WNAC. But not 
until 1929 did her sensational rise in 
radio circles come. Now she is on 
one of New England’s best known 
homemaker’s radio programs, spon- 


sored by twenty-five of the leading 





NEWS of Two of Our Continuing Editors 





distributors of grocery store products 
in the country. 

Her home life is exciting and de- 
lightful to her, with a daughter and 
son-in-law interested in the theatrical 
world. In private life she is Mrs. 
Robert Burns and lives in Winches- 
ter, Massachusetts, a town truly typi- 
cal of Mrs. Burns—the hostess. 


GARDEN EDITOR 





William H. Clark, Boston news- 
paperman, who is also the author of 
seven books dealing largely with 


American economic and social history 
and is a frequent contributor to na- 
tional magazines, learned gardening 
the hard way—on a market garden 
farm as a boy, where he received 
$1.00 for each ten hour day. 

Writing proved to be an easier way 
of making a living than farming but 
he has never been able to keep his 
hands out of the dirt. At Harvard he 
discovered himself taking Plant Path- 
ology and for eight years he has been 
associated with Arno H. Nehrling— 
running the New England Spring 
Flower Shows for the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society—besides having 
his own suburban lawn to cut and his 
own herbaceous borders to keep un- 
der control, not to mention a vege- 
table patch that always needs water- 
ing, some 600 acres of overgrown 
New Hampshire farmland, and edit- 
ing the publications of the Massachu- 
setts Forest and Park Association. 

So far, he insists, he has not yielded 
to temptation and written a garden 
book—although in the past twenty 
years he figures he must have written 
more than a million words on garden- 
ing for various newspapers and maga- 
zines. 
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es )OINCIDING as it 
=~ | did with his return 
~ | from the Libyan 
desert, July 5 was 
probably the pleasantest of 
forty birthdays recorded for 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Jr. By crawling into a hole 
when a Nazi plane was un- 
SENATOR HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR. comfortably close, the ma- 
jor of the 2d armored divi- 
sion escaped dive bombing, machine gunning, and shelling—and, in 
the bargain, made an appraisal of the military and diplomatic factors 
influencing the Egyptian campaign. 

New England boiled dinners and even hash taste like a Lucullan 
feast after two months’ diet of tinned meat, and the Senator’s favor- 
ite beverages now are milk and tomato juice. 

Politics and national defense are the main interests of the grand- 
son of the late U. S. Senator Henry Cabot Lodge. The junior Senator’s 
career began as a staff reporter on the Boston Evening Transcript; as 
correspondent for the New York Herald Tribune he covered assign- 
ments in far flung parts of the world. He served as first lieutenant in 
the Cavalry Reserve, and was decorated with the Chevalier’s Cross. 
After two terms as a member of the Massachusetts General Court, in 
1936 he was elected to the U. S. Senate. 

Senator Lodge has been alive on military matters and has kept up 
maneuvers. “Eve: since my long trip in 1928-29 to key places like 
Nicaragua, the Philippines, and the Far East I have been urging pre- 
paredness,” he explained. 

Essentially a family man, Senator Lodge spends his free time with 
his charming wife and his sons, George and Henry, at Beverly. 
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RMEW ENGLAND 
authors are well 
served by having 
in Boston a literary 
agent with long experience 
in many departments of 
publishing. Miss Mary R. 
Walsh began her profession- 
al career with the Atlantic 
Monthly Company, and was MISS MARY R. WALSH 

for years on the editorial 

staff of Houghton Mifflin Company before opening her own studio 
office next to the Union Club on Park Street. Conferences with 
authors in the last three years have resulted in many happy endings— 
in stories and articles placed for beginners as well as experienced writ- 
ers, and contracts for dozens and dozens of books. 

Just now, a story of the Dutch, FREE AS THE WIND by Das- 
comb Atwood, one of her Boston clients, has caught a favoring mar- 
ket, and soon a book in the aviation field, HEROINES OF THE SKY, 
by two local women flyers, Jean Adams and Margaret Kimball, will 
be published by Doubleday. Another of her clients, Eaton Goldthwaite, 
is celebrating this week the publication of his first mystery novel, 
DON’T MENTION MY NAME, and trying to finish another for 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce in the margin of time allowed a private at the 
submarine base in New London, Conn. 

Miss Walsh, though a Maine woman herself, and strongly inter- 
ested both in New England authors, and the New England setting in 
fiction, represents authors from many states and sells in all the big pub- 
lishing centers. And the big painting case for landscapes in oils is 
always in the rumble seat of her car. The technique of painting is full 
of suggestions for literary work to her mind. 
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Y ankee 


We all take so much for granted 
that it is often difficult to be practical 
in our thoughts and appreciations, By 
many, the oceans which are the natural 
boundaries of these United States 
were wrongfully appraised. To some 
our oceans were nice places to gaze 
upon on summer evenings under the 
influence of the moon and pleasant, if 
not romantic, association. To others 
our oceans were a pleasure to use as 
the rolling waves would bring relief 
on a hot day. To others our oceans 
were the needed God-given defenses 
against possible enemy attack. 

Today, as the average citizen is 
limited in his everyday activity, one 
realized the role which the oceans and 
their users assume in our American 
life and existence. \People are brought 
to realize that walking is not a for- 
gotten art, but is a real necessity as 
the use of automobiles is being made 
the more limited each day, because 
of the limitation on ocean transpor- 
tation. The activities of the present 
war are handicapped because of the 
limitation upon ocean travel. 

The oceans are no longer considered 
natural protectors against enemy ac- 
tivities in these United States. 

America is again sea minded. 

From our millions of inhabitants 
we are seeking men to build, man and 
operate ships, both for our Navy, our 


Shipp 

Coast Guard and our Merchant Ma- 
rine. Today we are seeking to condi- 
tion hands to weather the salt water, 
hands which formerly were accus- 
tomed to gloves, and care and to the 
ease of the twentieth century. The 
American people had forgotten their 
inheritance. 

America was. founded, America 
prospered, America grew as a mari- 
time nation, and New England con- 
tributed much. Our New England 
was a New England because of its 
ships, its trade, its sea-mindedness. 
Our youths were trained and disci- 
plined before the mast. Our economy 
was of the sea, our military restric- 
tion was for the freedom of our seas 
and oceans, our military successes 
were based upon our naval activities 
and effectiveness. The fortunes which 
financed the eastern industrial devel- 
opment, also contributed to the west- 
ern expansion of the United States. 

The Yankee Skipper was a factor 





in our American existence. The Yan- 
kee Skipper left us an inheritance 
which we must presently appraise 


and seek to preserve. 

In these articles each month we 
are to be told about the contributions 
which the Yankee Skipper made and 
is making to our American social, 
business and political existence. 


“No hour of life is lost that is spent in the saddle.” 


—Winston CHURCHILL. 





From Dale Warren’s “The Care and Feeding of a Place in the Country”—Coward McCann, 
publishers. Other quotations from Mr. Warren’s book will be found in Yankee on pages 51 and 64. 
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There are a number of people in 
New England this summer I would 
like to talk to. There is Mary Heaton 
Vorse, for example, at Provincetown. 
She spent 10 years collecting notes 
and anecdotes about the people of that 
place for her “Time and the Town.” 
... Col. James E. Moore of New Bed- 
ford came home after a long chat with 
Winston Churchill . . . Madeleine Car- 
roll has been at the Ogunquit Play- 
house ... The Empress Zita of Aus- 
tria is living at the Calvin Bullock es- 
tate in Royalston and goes shopping 
once a week in Athol .. . The English 
poet, Alfred Noyes, has been sum- 
mering in Orono, Maine . .. James 
Cagney spent several weeks at his 
summer home in Chilmark. His 
brother, Bill, his sister, Jean, and his 
mother were with him. J. W. Kerri- 
gan, a star of the old silent screen, 
was a visitor, but they all got back to 
Hollywood before I could get to Chil- 
mark. 

Sigrid Undset, the Norwegian novel- 
ist, spent the summer at Monterey in 
the Berkshire Hills At Woods 
Hole there was a cluster of celebre- 
ties, among them Mrs, Henry W. Put- 
nam, who was Kate Davis Pulitzer 
‘ Princess Suzanne Engalitcheff, 
formerly of Leningrad, Russia, makes 
her summer home in Pittsfield in the 


SPILLING“ BEANS 


By JOSEPH F. DINNEEN 





Berkshires, and Quentin Reynolds 
spent some time in Springfield. For- 
mer Ambassador Joseph P. Kennedy 
is in Hyannis . . . In Royalston, too, 
are the Archdukes Rudolph and Karl 
Ludwig, and the hao Adel- 
heit, Charlotte and Elizabeth. Queen 
Wilhelmina of the Netherlands has 
been in Lee. My, my! Such titles 
floating around the old Bay State. 
Beit said to the credit of royalty 
that none expects or demands special 
privileges, although in some cases au- 
thorities fall all over themselves to ac- 
cord special privilege to them. Yan- 
kee New England seems to have done 
something to them. At least they see 
Democracy at its best here. “How’dy, 
Queen,” spoken by a grocer in Lee 
when Queen Wilhelmina enters, may 
cause those who stand in awe of roy- 
alty to choke, but at least there is 
always a gleam and a glint of cordial- 
ity in the Queen’s eyes when she hears 
it, and “Morning, Duke,” is not an 
uncommon greeting in Royalston. Re- 
porters assigned to royalty in New 
England are never stiffly correct in ad- 
dressing them, nor do they seek 
coaching to accommodate themselves 
to the continental manner. They ad- 
dress them and speak to them as aver- 
age Americans, and Royalty seems to 


like it. 
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Extending the hand of hospitality to finches, sparrows, and other feathered 
visitors, a friendly fellow who rusticates in upper New York state planted a 
generous row of sunflowers up beyond his last row of corn. When they seemed 
miraculously to have disappeared one bright September morn, he questioned 
his gardener and elicited the following information: “I thought I might as 
well pull’em up. The birds was gettin’ all the seeds.” 
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By Guapys Cuase GILMORE 


There are a lot of Yankees in New the old home town. Your Yankee 
York and I don’t mean the baseball reporter in New York discovers them 
fans. I mean downright New Eng- in the most unexpected places. For 
landers that never cease longing for (Continued on page 55) 
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Aaron White introduces city folks to a live white turkey 
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FACTS ABOUT NEW ENGLAND 


YANKEE would like to resume her FACTS column and will pay 25c for each 


authentic fact about New England. 


The facts given below are reprinted from YANKEE of 1937. 


Patriot Paul Revere made many 
of the belis which called the faithful 
to worship in Colonial times. One of 
these, inscribed by its maker, is still 
in use at the First Church of Christ 
(Congregational) at Longmeadow, 
Massachusetts. 


True it is that the Red Man’s race 
is a vanishing one, yet in New England 
the Indian population is increasing, 
not dwindling. The State of Maine 
harbors the greatest number of these 
and Vermont the smallest. 


Old Boston’s streets were narrow 
and twisty, but the ancient “Roebuck 
Passage” was probably the most diffi- 
cult to negotiate. As teamsters met 
in this alley they would toss a copper 
to see which should back out for the 
other. 


Law and Order is a tradition of 
long standing in Wiscasset, Maine. 
In the early days of that town no 
person was permitted to walk its 


streets with a “lighted segar or pipe” 
under penalty of a fine of twenty- 
five cents. 


Springfield, Massachusetts, has the 
distinction of producing the first 
practical automobile in America. It 
was designed by Charles Duryea and 
built in 1893 in the machine shop of 
John W. Russell. The car is now in 
the National Museum at Washing- 
ton. 


Boston’s Washington Street has 
been known by varied names, among 
them Cornhill, Marlborough Street, 
Newbury Street, Orange Street. 


The name “Minute Men” orig- 
inated in Worcester Court House at 
a meeting on September 21, 1774 of 
the Worcester County Committees 
of Safety. Col. William Henshaw of 
Leicester made the motion that the 
militia be organized under constitu- 
tional authority and be ready to act 
at a minute’s notice. 


“HAPPY HOURS”—Continued from page 44 


comes as capable officers of the Unit- 
ed States Navy. 

The opinions or assertions con- 
tained herein are the private ones of 


the writer and are not to be construed 
as official or reflecting the views of 
the Navy Department or Naval Serv- 
ice at large. 


Censored by Secretary of the Navy, Office of Public Relations, Washington 
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More nurses are needed to serve 
with the Army and Navy, and more 
young women are needed to train in 
hospitals to help care for the civilian 
sick. Whether Americans are on for- 
eign soil defending their country, or 
working on the home front for vic- 
tory, they must have adequate nursing 
and medical care. 

Unmarried registered nurses under 
40 wishing to tend Uncle Sam’s fight- 
ers should enroll immediately in the 
Red Cross Nursing Corps, which au- 
tomatically makes them reserves of 


the Army-Navy Corps. This is the 
quickest way of preparing for war 
duty, as the Red Cross saves the Gov- 


ernment’s time by looking up creden- 
tials and checking papers. 

The need for nurses at home will 
increase as the war continues. To pre- 
vent a human shortage, America is 
calling for New England’s quota of 
over 5000 well-qualified girls to enter 
appproved nursing schools this fall to 
help relieve the situation. Under the 
supervision of older registered nurses, 
students can be valuable almost im- 
mediately in the wards. 

The nation has a long-range plan 
of training young women to insure 
adequate nursing care during war and 
the ensuing period of reconstruction. 
This year 55,000 new students are 
asked to train, next year the quota 
will be 65,000 and the following year, 
75,000! The quota of each state is 
based on previous enrollments and lo- 
cal conditions. From the total of 


5,473 nursing students to be recruited 
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CIVILIAN DEFENSE 


from the New England area this year, 
it is estimated that 1,067 should come 
from Connecticut, 495 from Maine, 
2.904 from Massachusetts, 391 from 
New Hampshire, 335 from Rhode Is- 
land, and 281 from Vermont. 

Here is an opportunity for Yankee 
girls between the ages of 18-35 with 
high school educations to serve the 
war effort while learning a profession. 
Training for a nursing career requires 
three years or longer. Recruitment of 
student nurses should not be confused 
with the training of “emergency” as- 
sistants who volunteer for the dura- 


tion, for with short, vocational 
courses. 
During the war itself, student 


nurses can be of inestimable help in 
caring for the civilian sick. Wartime 
babies deserve the right start in life, 
and patients suffering from accident, 
operation, and disease must be skill- 
fully cared for if national health and 
morale are to be preserved. 

“In the post-war period, it will be 
nurses’ duty to keep alight the flame 
of health in this country as well as 
to help relight some of those lamps 
which have gone out in other parts 
of the world,” reminds Miss Stella 
Goostray, president of the National 
League of Nursing Education, and 
principal of the Children’s Hospital 
School of Nursing in Boston. 

For further information about 
three-year courses, inquire att local 
hospitals, the state nurses headquar- 
ters, or the Massachusetts Nursing 
Council for War Service, 420 Boylston 
Street, Boston. 
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(Continued from page 52) 


instance take Aaron White who runs 
the “Farm-in-the-Zoo” in Bronx Park. 

Aaron is a handsome, husky young 
farmer, a real down-easter who came 
from Maine to Manhattan. In Aroos- 
took County he and his dad worked 
hard at farming. “It’s tough sledding 
for the small farmer,” he told your 
reporter. “It costs about a dollar a 
barrel to raise potatoes and some- 
times we have to sell ’em at eighty 
cents. The middle man gets all the 
profit. Two cents a quart for milk— 
that’s what we get. You can’t make 
a living.” So Aaron White got him- 


self a job at the Worlds Fair. But he 
loves Maine and he says he sure is 
going back there. 

Shortly after the Fair closed, the 
Zoological Park in the Bronx opened 
a ten acre “Farm-in-the-Zoo” and put 





City youngsters watch a Yankee farmer and discover where milk comes from 





Aaron in charge. He lives there in the 
farmhouse with his young wife. “It’s 
fun showing city folks what farm ani- 
mals really look like,” he told your 
reporter. “I have to answer some 
pretty silly questions. Some of ’em 
don’t know the difference between 
sheep and goats.” 

“Did it take you long to get used 
to New York when you first landed 
from Maine?” I asked. “Yes, it sure 
did. I used to get mad every time I 
went any place. I didn’t like being 
pushed around. Everybody was in a 
hurry to get nowhere. But after I got 
left behind a few times while waiting 
for others to get on the bus, I got to 
be like everybody else. The thing 
that still gets me is the way every- 
body is looking out for himself. Now 
you take it down in Maine—suppose 
a farmer had a lot of hay to get in 
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THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN 


Of Chimney-Sweeps and Things 


By Mary Exizasetu Grow 


LONG while ago—perhaps 
in the days of Charles 
Dickens, and certainly in 
the days when chimneys 
. had large flues —there 
lived a little chimney sweep. Peter 
was his name, and that was all the 
name he had. Most people just 
called him “you.” They said “haven’t 
you finished the work, yet?” and 
“how much do I owe you?” This was 
because Peter was not remarkable in 
any way; people hardly thought of 
him at all, much less of thinking of 
him with a name. 

There were two things that Peter 
always was: he was always dirty and 
he was always tired. He spent all the 
day from morning until night inside 
chimneys, working with his bristly 
brush to get them clean. The soot 
would billow like a cloud all around 
him, and sifted into his hair and eye- 
brows, turning them pitch black. Be- 
cause he was so black, the women 
would never let him into their spot- 
less houses; instead they made him 
crawl in through the chimney and out 
through the chimney. It was rumored 
that once, standing on the parlor rug 
in Mrs. Jones’ house, Peter had 
sneezed! The sneeze had blown the 
soot and dust from Peter’s clothes all 
over the room, and poor Mrs. Jones 
had been, of course, frightfully dis- 
turbed. In any case, and whether or 
not the rumor was founded on fact, 
Peter was never allowed to come into 
a house through the door, and all his 
exiting and entrancing was through 





the chimney. This was easy for Peter 
to do, naturally, because he was small 
and agile like chimney sweeps should 
be. Moreover, he felt at home in a 
chimney. Sometimes he would curl 
up in the bend of a flue and go to 
sleep. This would make the women 
very cross with him, and they would 
call angrily up the chimney and tell 
him not to be so lazy and good-for- 
nothing. Then Peter would wake up 
with a bounce, and work very, very 
briskly with his brush, and the soot 
would fall down into the fireplace like 
heavy rain. 

Peter didn’t live to be very old. 
When he died the people who noticed 
it all (and there were not very many 
of these), said that it was just as well 
because Peter didn’t amount to very 
much, and he was SO black all the 
time that what could he possibly have 
to live for? Then as they remarked, 
Peter had never had any happiness, 
sc what did it matter? 

But a very strange thing was dis- 
covered after Peter died. Now of 
course he didn’t have much of what is 
called “property” « . . but the woman 
with the long, thin nose, who had 
rented the dark attic room to Peter, 
thought she would look carefully, just 
to be on the safe side! There was the 
cap that (Peter always wore, dirty and 
with the brim ragged. But beside the 
mattress on the floor she found this 
strange thing that I am trying to tell 
you about ...a glass jar with a label 
on it that said “SUNBEEM.” She 
(Continued on page 92) 


Whipping up masterpieces in the 
way of meals day after day isn’t any 
cinch at any season of the year, but 
it’s just a little harder than usual 
when the temperature soars, when 
the family comes home at night wilted 
by war work and the lady in the 
kitchen may be the most wilted of 
all. So here are a few meals we 
promise are easy and we'd almost 
dare promise they’ll be popular too. 
Of course, you do as much of the 
meal as possible in the morning when 
it’s -cool, don’t you? A jellied meat 
loaf like the one we’re printing can 
be tucked away in the ice box by 10 
o’clock in the morning. For a good 
hot soup that should start off any 
cold meal try blending condensed 


mushroom soup with three cups of 
canned or bottled clam broth. 


Heat 
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both separately and combine. You 
could start dinner with hot clam broth 
followed by Schrafft’s delectable Veg- 
etable Mousse we discovered last 
month, served with deviled eggs on a 
bed of lettuce, and potato chips, and 
wind up with peach halves filled with 
coffee ice cream. 

Perhaps your family demand a hot 
meal whatever the weather. Did you 


cook extra string beans and corn 
yesterday? Then combine the two 
leftovers with mushroom soup well 


seasoned, dot with crumbs and butter 
and while that is baking in a moder- 
ate oven broil slices of bacon to top 
the scallop when it’s finished. Pine- 
apple Betty to be served with vanilla 
ice cream might as well be baking at 
the same time . . . or Toll House Ice 
Cream Pie might appeal to you in- 
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stead, or the Peppermint Bavarian 
Cream which is a specialty at Lath- 
am’s in Brewster. 

The rules of the game for an easy 
summer include planning meals that 
can be prepared for the most part in 
the morning, cooking extra meat and 
vegetables every few days with the 
meals to follow in mind, using dehy- 
drated foods and packaged mixes as 
much as possible and serving simple 
foods so attractively the family 
won’t guess Mother is having time off 
too. 

REFRIGERATOR MEAT LOAF 

Sprinkle 1% tablespoons gelatine 
on 1-3 cup cold water; dissolve over 
boiling water. Mix 3 cups ground 
cooked meat, 1 cup chopped sweet 
pickles, % cup milk 1% teaspoons 
salt, 1% teaspoons dry mustard, 2 
tablespoons vinegar from pickles, 1-3 
cup ketchup, 1% teaspoons grated 
onion, 1% teaspoons Worcestershire 
sauce. Add gelatine; mix. Pack into 
greased loaf pan. Chill until firm. 
Unmold. Serves 4 to 6. 

SCHRAFFT’S VEGETABLE MOUSSE 


1 cup cucumbers diced 
in one-quarter inch 
pieces 


1 cup cooked peas 
1 cup _ stringbeans, 
cooked and cut into 


one-quarter inch % cup green peppers 

pieces diced in one-eighth 
1 cup cooked sliced inch pieces 

carrots, quartered 4 teaspoons onion 
1 cup chopped celery juice 
1 cup radishes diced 2 tablespoons French 

in one-quarter inch dressing 

pieces 

Mix all together and season well 
with salt and pepper. Let stand 
for 15 minutes. Drain. 
Y% cup cold chicken en soup 

soup teaspoons onion 
2 tablespoons granu- juice 


lated gelatin 1 cup mayonnaise 
1% cups boiling chick- 1 cup whipped cream 

Soak the gelatine in the cold chicken 
soup and then dissolve it in the boil- 





ing soup to which"has been added the 
onion juice for flavoring. Let the 
mixtute congeal slightly. Combine 
mayonnaise and whipped cream and 
add to drained vegetables. Add veget- 
ables to gelatin mixture and fill 
greased custard cups. Chill and un- 
mold on bed of lettuce. 
AUGUST SALAD 


1 head lettuce 1 green pepper, cut in 
2 large tomatoes, cut strips 

in wedges 1 cucumber, sliced 
2 cups pineapple cubes, % cup French dress- 


drained ing 

Break lettuce in salad _ bowl; 
arrange tomatoes, pineapple, green 
pepper, and cucumber over lettuce. 
Add French dressing just before 


serving. Serves 4. 
BAKED TOMATOES AND BACON 
WITH SAUCE 


4 large tomatoes 
Salt and pepper 


2 strips bacon 
2 tablespoons butter 
% cup soft 21% tablespoons flour 

crumbs ¥% cup milk 

Peel tomatoes, cut in halves cross- 
wise and place in a buttered shallow 
baking pan with cut side up. Sprinkle 
with salt and pepper and cover with 
bread crumbs. Cut the bacon in 
eight pieces and place on top of the 
crumbs. Bake in a moderately hot 
oven (375 degrees F.) for 25 to 30 
minutes or until the tomatoes are 
soft. Melt the butter in a double 
boiler, add the flour and mix well. 
Add the milk gradually and cook, 
stirring constantly until thickened. 
Crush two of the baked tomatoes in 
the sauce and season with salt and 
pepper. (Pour sauce around toma- 
toes. Serves six. 

VEGETABLE-STUFFED PEPPERS 
3% cup shelled baby 3 tablespoons salad ol 


bread 


limas 1% cups fresh, cut 
6 medium-size green corn 

peppers 134 cups chopped ripe 
3 tablespoons chopped tomato 

onion Salt and pepper 














Cook limas in boiling, salted water 
until tender; drain. Remove tops and 
seeds from peppers; cook in boiling 
water 7 minutes; drain. Lightly 
brown onion in salad oil; add limas, 
corn and tomato. Season with salt 
and pepper. Fill peppers; cover tops 
with buttered crumbs. Bake in mod- 
erate oven (350 degrees F.) 30 min- 
utes. Serves six. 


RASPBERRRY BRAN MUFFINS 


Sift 1 cup flour, % teaspoon salt, 
3 teaspoons baking powder, and % 
cup sugar. Add 1 cup bran and 1 cup 
fresh raspberries; mix lightly. Com- 
bine 1 beaten egg, 3/4 cup milk and 
Y% cup salad oil; add to dry ingredi- 
ents and stir only until blended. Fill 
greased muffin pans two-thirds full 
and bake in hot oven (400 degrees) 
20 to 25 minutes. Makes 1 dozen 
muffins. 


PEPPERMINT BAVARIAN CREAM 
(From Latham’s, Brewster, Mass.) 
2 cups milk crushed 

Y% tablespoons gela- % teaspoon salt 

tin % pint whipping 
Y% pound red pepper- cream 

mint ‘stick candy, 

To % cup of the cold milk, add the 
gelatin and let soak while the rest of 
the milk is scalding in a double boiler 
with the crushed peppermint candy. 
When the candy is melted, add the 
gelatin and stir until thoroughly dis- 
solved, then cool quickly. When it 
begins to thicken, beat until light 
with a rotary egg beater, fold in the 
whipped cream and turn into one 


large mold or 10 individual molds 
and chill until serving time. Serve 
with or without a medium-thick 
chocolate sauce garnished with 


chopped nuts. 
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PINEAPPLE BETTY 


3 cups diced canned 1 teaspoon grated 
pineapple lemon rind 

15 graham crackers, 1% teaspoons cinna- 
crumbled mon 

1% cup light brown 4 tablespoons butter 
sugar 


Put a layer of the graham crackers 
in the bottom of a greased baking 
dish, then add half the pineapple and 
top with some of the combined brown 
sugar, lemon rind and cinnamon mix- 
ture. Put in another layer of graham 
crackers and the remaining pineapple 
and top with the remaining graham 
cracker crumbs which have been 
combined with the sugar mixture. 
Dot well with the butter. Place in a 
hot oven (400 degrees F.) until top 
is brown and crusty. Serve hot or 
cold with whipped cream, or vanilla 
ice cream. 


TOLL HOUSE ICE CREAM PIE 


3 egg whites, beaten 
Y% cup sugar 


1 teaspoon vanilla 
1 pint ice cream 


Cover an inverted pie plate with 
pastry, bringing pastry well onto the 
sides and trimming off at edges of 
plate. Prick pastry several times on 
bottom and sides of plate and bake at 
450 degrees F. for 20 minutes or until 
brown. Cool crust. Beat egg whites 
until stiff, add sugar, slowly beating 
all the time. Lastly add _ vanilla. 
Fill pastry shell with ice cream (choc- 


olate or coffee is delicious) cover 
with meringue and brown under 
broiler until meringue is “set” and a 


golden brown color. Pastry shells 
may be made by covering inverted 
muffin tins if desired. These make 
individual pies. One pint of ice cream 
will fill 6 muffin tin shells. 














THE WORLD ~— As We Go To Press 


By YANKEE’S “Ear-ro-THEe-Grounp” 


As August begins we find Allied 
armies in retreat or on the defensive 
in Russia, China and Egypt; Con- 
gress far from Washington; Parlia- 
ment about to recess for a month. 
The people’s representatives in the 
Allied nations have put the war in the 
cedar chest until after elections. 
Trouble is, Hitler and Hirohito aren’t 
taking vacations this year. 

The month of July was one of dis- 
aster for the Allied arms, marked by 
Rommel’s amazing push _ through 
Libya and Egypt and the opening of 
Hitler’s summer drive for the Cau- 
casus,—twin arms of a gigantic pin- 
cer-move intended to secure for the 
Axis control of the Middle East and 
Russia’s treasure trove of food and 
oil. 

Held for the moment in North 
Africa, Hitler’s armies during the first 
weeks of their smash at the Soviet 
southern front have gobbled up most 
of the gigantic area embraced by the 
Don river, and have won their way 
across the lower Don and more than 
100 miles beyond. They have cut 
vital railroads; they are, as the month 
begins, within striking distance of the 
oil wells of Maikop; they are still on 
the move toward that greater goal 
500 miles to the south,—the Baku 
and Georgian oil fields. They have 
been held by Russian armies on the 
westerly side of the Don elbow and 
have been repulsed in their effort to 
get at Stalingrad by a crossing of the 
upper Don at Kletskaya. Yet Stalin- 
grad is gravely menaced, and with it 
Russia’s communications with the 
Caucasus. Capture of Stalingrad 
would mean practical stoppage of 
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commerce between the oil producing 
centers and the fighting front, for 
Stalingrad is the Key to the Volga, 
and the Volga is the key to easy and 
prompt movement of vitally needed 
war supplies. Alternative routes are 
tedious, impractical; conceivable only 
if desperation wields the lash. Cap- 
ture of Stalingrad would forecast a 
German advance to Astrakhan and 
an end to all contact between Russia 
and the Caucasus. Hitler may never 
reach the Baku and Georgian fields 
which lie behind the trans-Caucasian 
mountains (highest in Europe), but 
if he deprives Russia of its oil the 
catastrophe will be as great. 

In London and Washington, and 
throughout the United States, and 
the British Empire the Second-F ront- 
Guessing-Game continues endlessly. 
If all the loose talk by Allied chief- 
tains is intended to confuse and 
frighten Hitler, well and good; but 
they should not overlook the inevit- 
able loss of morale on the home front 
while they roar one day and purr an- 
other. After all, it was these same 
chieftains who suggested the second 
front in the first place. The people 
didn’t. But now the people have 
taken the issue out of their leaders’ 
hands, and, in ignorance or wisdom, 
demand action. 

Britain’s preferred second front, 
the air offensive, started impressively 
but failed to maintain the pace. Off- 
again, on-again bombings will never 
win the war. Consistent: bombings on 
a mighty scale might. At the moment 
there is no indication when, where or 
whether any second front will be 


opened. Principal issue at the mo- 
0 
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I pledge allegiance to the flag of 
the United States of America, and 
to the Republic for which it stands: 
One nation indivisible with Liberiy 


and Justice for All. 








ment is whether a Britisher or an 
American should head the Allied 
armies,—or whether in compromise to 
diplomacy a half-breed should wave 
the sword of victory. It is probable 
that the people of Europe and Amer- 
ica would not care a hoot if it were 
a chimpanzee—if he’d get up there 
and do something. 

On the home front in America pol- 
itics has the floor. The President has 
assured Congress no important legis- 
lation is pending and Congress has 
gone home to do some fence mend- 
ing. Most of them left before they 
got the green light from above. Some 
of their fences ought to be beyond 
repair. Most are badly damaged. The 
tax bill farce (still playing); the 
price ceiling issue which unless 
gripped with an iron hand will lead 
us to disaster; the War Labor Board 
Wage compromise, assuring us of an 
endless wage-price spiral; the syn- 
thetic rubber miasma; the gas-ration- 
ing question; the matter of frigid 
homes for New England a few months 
hence — these and a thousand other 
things are not sufficient to keep our 
politicians in Washington. And on 
one day last month the White House 
was blanked out to war while New 
York state politics held the floor. 
Paraphrasing Herb Baldwin, Pulitzer 
publicity chief for the B. & M.,— 
“It’s a Hell of a Way to Run a War!” 





Presumably we'll get back to fight- 
ing the war some time after Novem- 
ber 3. We may anticipate after that 
date: prompt action on a tax bill 
which will make today’s suggestions 
seem like pin money; a sales tax; re- 
visions in the draft law to include 
boys of 18; nation-wide gas ration- 
ing; national mobilization of man- 
power on a ‘go where you're sent 
basis’; compulsory savings; prepay- 
ment of income taxes, and a thousand 
and one other things that were vital 
months ago but which aren’t good 
politics in an election year. 

Since Congress has made an issue 
of this election it would be well for 
us plain voters to scan their records 
carefully this year; to see where they 


stood a year ago; two years ago; 
where they have stood on_ labor, 
prices, taxes, or, to sum it how 
they square up with good old Yankee 


horse sense. It would be a good year 
to vote for MEN, not parties,—be- 
cause we’ve STILL got to win this 
war and the fellas you elect will have 
a lot to do with victory or defeat. 


Important to us in August: The 
civil disobedience campaign ordered 
by Gandhi and due to start before the 
middle of the month; Hirohito, finger- 
ing his dagger, ready to plunge it into 
Russia’s back on the Siberian front. 








Before you start in guessing or get- 
ting curious, your editor is a breeder 
and fancier of Great Danes, the King 
of the Royal Family of Dogdom. 
Great Danes are the little fellows that 
start in life weighing approximately 
fourteen ounces at birth. They grow 
like Topsy until they reach the height 
of thirty-five inches and weigh one 
hundred and fifty pounds. All this 
they do in a span of twenty-two 
months. To raise and exhibit these 
dogs is a tremendously healthy sport 
and a hobby that the whole family 
can enjoy together. 

Do you know that there are over 
100 recognized breeds of pure-bred 
dogs and because of the war, many 
dogs who represent the basic stock 
in their breed, and the best blood 
lines of Europe and Great Britain 
have been sent to the United States? 
These strains are now being developed 
here in America, in fact, right here in 
New England. Do not be surprised 
if at the end of the war the United 
States breeder becomes the exporter 
instead of the importer. 

Do you know that the American 
Kennel Club is the major governing 
body of the United States Dogdom 
which rigidly enforces honest dealing 
and good sportsmanship among the 
dog breeders and fanciers? It main- 
tains regional trial boards to whom 
can be submitted claims or complaints 
arising out of dog transactions for un- 
fair acts or representations made by 
any person enjoying the privileges of 
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By Sts Horxins 


the club. You, the public, should be 
most careful to purchase your dogs 
from breeders who are in good stand- 
ing with the American Kennel Club, 
for your own protection. Be sure 
that the dog you are considering pur- 
chasing is of properly registered stock 
by seeing the American Kennel Club 
registration papers and do not con- 
fuse this with the pedigree. 

Do you know that Mrs. John G. 
Winant, wife of the Ambassador to 








Editor’s son learns to pose and show a dog 


the Court of St. James, is a leading 
breeder and fancier of pure-bred dogs? 
Her favorite breed is the West High- 
land White Terrier. 

Do you know that Mrs. Francis V. 
Crane, daughter of ex-Gov, Frank G. 
Allen of Massachusetts introduced the 
Great Pyrenees breed to this country 
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and that this breed has been accepted 
by the U. S. Army for sentry duty to 
work with a unit of U. S. forces in 
some northern post? 

Do you know that Mrs. Robert B. 
Choate, wife of the editor of the Bos- 
ton Herald and who raises Sealyham 
Terriers, has devised a unique pedi- 
gree form which is well worth your 
reading about in an article in the 
June issue of the American Kennel 
Gazette entitled “Something New Un- 
der the Sun. ” 

Do you know that in New England 
the DOG DAYS this year do not 
come in July but on August 22 and 
23, when the NORTH SHORE KEN- 
NEL CLUB holds its 9th annual 
show on the grounds of the Myopia 
Hunt Club on Saturday the 22nd, fol- 
lowed on Sunday by New England’s 
largest out-door canine fixture, the 
FRAMINGHAM KENNEL CLUB’S 
“BLUE RIBBON SHOW” with its 
unusual setting at Raceland, the es- 
tate of John R. Macomber, Esq.? Dog 
fanciers say that this latter event is 
held at the most glamorous location 
of any dog show in the country which 
goes a long way toward 
explaining why dog en- 
thusiasts and friends 
choose this place to meet. 
Lowell Thomas is ex- 
pected to be on hand to 
judge the Children’s Class 
at the Framingham show 
this year. If you have 
never seen a dog show, I 
promise that there is a 
surprise in store for you 
if you spend this week- 
end “going to the dogs.” 

For those who will 
travel by train, the North 
Shore Club has made 
adequate arrangements to 
meet all trains at the 
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Wenham Station which is on the Main 
Line out of the North Station in Bos- 
ton, and frequent trains are available 
both in the morning and afternon. 
Similar arrangements will be made by 
the Framingham Club for trains from 
the South Station in Boston. For 
information inquire at the Desk in 
the South Station. Since pure-bred 
dogs are useful in the furtherance of 
our war effort, both of these outstand- 
ing dog shows are being given for the 
benefit of Dogs for Defense, Inc. 

Do you know that Dogs for De- 
fense, Inc. is a patriotic organization 
of dog fanciers and breeders who are 
training dogs for national defense? 
“One well-trained dog is the equiva- 
lent of six guards,” said Lieut. Col. 
Clifford Smith of the Quartermaster- 
General’s Department in Washington 
recently. The use of dogs for defense 
is not new. War Dogs have been a 
factor in every war to be found in 
recorded history and this one is no ex- 
ception. There are 50,000 trained dogs 
on the Russian front today. The dog- 


RACELAND 
Scene of Framingham Show 
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gie folks are doing their bit, 

Recently about 34 dogs, all 
trained, have been sent to an 
Army Recruiting center to 
which all dogs trained in the 
East must go. There were 
great danes, boxers, collies, 
schnawvers, daberns, point- 
ers, balantiens and _ huskies 
as well as other breeds. The 
dogs and doggie folks are 
doing their bit. 


(Continued from page 55) 
betore the rain and he couldn’t make 
it, all the neighbors would pitch in 
and give him a hand. But here, why 


they’d sooner leave the _ pitch-fork 
hanging in mid-air before anyone 
would lend a hand.” This didn’t 


sound so good, but after your report- 
er related a few instances of kind acts 
and real friendliness she has wit- 
nessed in this Big Town, Aaron had 
to agree that there are good people 
everywhere, even in New York. 
The “Farm-in-the-Zoo” is an edu- 
cational project to teach city people 
what farm animals look like. They 
plan eventually to show the relation 
between the wild animal and the 
domesticated one. Meantime Aaron 
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If you are doggie too, we may meet at the dog shows. 


White takes care of all kinds of farm 
creatures: chickens, ducks, turkeys, 
sheep, goats, pigs, horses, and cows. 
When the families increase and babies 
arrive there is a lot of excitement for 
everyone. The farm house is not a 
low, rambling white house as this 
Yankee expected, but a stone struc- 
ture in Normandy style of architec- 
ture. The animals and poultry are 
just what you see on every good 
American farm, however. While 
Aaron runs the farm his pretty wife 
looks after the home. She is hoping 
it will be a long time before he is 
drafted. He wants to go into the Air 
Corps, but meanwhile he is busy do- 
ing farm chores and educating ig- 
norant city folks about farm life. 


THE HOUSE—And Its Dependencies 


Whether you build or restore, the new home may safely be said to have 


phoebe’s nest. Get in and get under and keep out of the rain, says this most 


| 
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taken on an atmosphere of permanence just as soon as you discover the first | 
‘ 

| 


friendly and domestic of birds. 


Don’t clutter up your fireplace, hearth, and mantel with too many skil- 


lets, pots, pans, cranes, candle molds, and turkeys’ wings. You are living in 


@ house, not an antique shop. 
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Laziest of months, August is still 
an important one in the garden cal- 
endar for this is the time when prep- 
arations must be made for winter as 
well as the usual routine of cultivat- 
ing, watering, pest-battling and har- 
vesting carried along. 

One of the most profitable chores 
for August is potting up plants for 
bloom indoors during the late Fall 
and early Winter. Properly sched- 
uled, flowering material can be car- 
ried along until the forced Spring- 
flower bulbs take up the program late 
in January. All you need is a good 
sunny window, and some foresight. 

This foresight begins now by plant- 
ing annuals for later bloom in the 
house. Sow the seed just as you 
would in May and thin the plants 
severely after they gain their third 
leaves. This is important for only 
annuals that have enjoyed room 
enough to develop are worth fussing 
with. Then, when the plants are 
well developed but before they have 
had time to send their roots sprawl- 
ing, dig them up with balls of earth 
left firmly about their roots. If the 
season is at all dry, it is wise to water 
heavily a few hours before digging. 
Then pinch out the tips of the 
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GARDENS 


WILLIAM H. CLARK 


stems and pot them up. 
pots in a sunny place so deeply that 
the pots are just covered and keep 
the plants growing along with plenty 


Plunge the 


of light and air and water. A feed- 
ing with liquid manure once every 
three weeks or so is a good idea and 
be sure that the soil in which you pot 
the plants has about a third sharp, 
clean sand mixed in with the loam if 
your garden soil is at all heavy. The 
idea of potting up the seedings ahead 
of time is to confine the roots to com- 
pact balls—for annuals that have 
been grown naturally are apt to have 
such spreading roots that potting is 
difficult. 

When the days begin to grow 
chilly, and in any case long before 
there is danger of frost, lift the pots, 
wash them clean with a stiff brush 
and set the pots on a porch or in some 
place sheltered from frost but still 
sunny and airy. This half-and-half 
period is necessary to “harden” the 
leaves so they will not yellow and 
drop off as would probably happen if 
you brought the plants directly in- 
doors. After a week or ten days of 
this hardening, the plants may be put 
in their windows and after that suc- 


cess depends upon your provision of 
5 
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enough water, plenty of fresh air and 
adequate sun. 

Only a few plants are adaptable 
enough for this cheating of the frost. 
Such are petunias, the dwarfer mari- 
gold varieties, nasturtiums, sweet 
alyssum, ageratum, nierembergia and 
the dwarf nictoniana—white being 
the best kind of this last. In any 
event, the annuals must be such as 
thrive on transplanting, and dwarf 
types are best; for the larger varieties 
are apt to sprawl and become offen- 
sively leggy. 

Chrysanthemums are far and away 
the easiest of the perennials to bring 
in-doors. They can be transplanted 
at almost any time, save when actual- 
ly coming into bloom, but for the 
sake of healthy plants, it is best to 
pot small plants up during August so 
they will be well developed by the 
time they come indoors. Carefully 
tended, a pot or two of the cushion 
type particularly will supply color for 
both the Thanksgiving and the 
Christmas dinner table. 

Victory gardeners this year, faced 
with, they hope, quantities of veget- 
ables to save for winter use, should 
be thinking now of how to store 
them. With the shortage of rubber, 
conventional canning may be difficult 
so it is probable most of us will re- 
vert to our Colonial forefather’s 
methods. These include drying of 
such things as beans, corn, apples. 
peppers and herbs. Far simpler and 
much less trouble is storage, as is. 

The secret of successful storage is 
first of all to select vegetables-for- 
keeping carefully. Too mature roots 
will be woody and _ strong-flavored. 
Besides they may have started to de- 
cay and just as one bad apple will 
spoil a barrel so one bad beet or car- 


rot will ruin a cellar-ful. Too young 
things are to be avoided also because 
they'll shrivel away. And cull out 
all things that are not free from in- 
jury as well as disease. Any root, 
for example, with torn or broken skin 
is already infected with one of the 
many bacteria which cause rot. 

Pumpkins and squash like a fairly 
warm and dry storage place. Just 
place them on racks and keep them 
from freezing and they’ll last as long 
as you're apt to need them. Onions 
want a cool and dry storage place. 
But most other things, apples and 
pears as well as vegetables, require 
cool and moist storage—just above 
freezing is ideal. These things shrivel 
if the air is too dry and they’ll rot if 
the temperature goes much above 40. 

The ideal way to store them is a 
root cellar but few of us have such 
convenient caverns in these days. 
You can make a small root cellar by 
digging a pit in the garden, placing a 
barrel in it and, after filling the bar- 
rel with your beets, carrots and the 
rest, covering it with alternate layers 
of straw and soil to a depth of at 
least two feet. The covering keeps 
the freezing-cold away while the 
ground itself maintains an even 
temperature between 35 and 40 as a 
rule. 

Or things may be kept right in the 
cellar.‘ The simplest way is to take a 
big box, cover the bottom with a foot 
of sand and then fill the box with 
alternate layers of vegetables and 
sand. The sand insulates the veget- 
ables from the heat of the cellar and 
also prevents the roots from drying 
out. This is ideal for carrots and 
may be used for beets. 

Cabbage, turnips, apples and po- 
tatoes need not be buried in sand if 


























you can partition off a corner of the 
cellar and have the room so made, 
ventilated enough to keep the bin 
cool. The room should be dark as well 
as between 35 and 40 degrees and the 
cabbages, apples and the rest should 
be in trays made with slat bottoms 
to afford good ventilation. Humidity 
can be maintained by filling a shal- 
low tray with sand and then keeping 
this sand moist by sprinkling once a 
week or so with water. 

A new way is to preserve root 
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vegetables by dipping them in horti- 
cultural wax. ‘This coating seals 
them safe against drying out and also 
wards off rot and all troubles, pro- 
vided the roots were sound when 
treated. Ordinary parafin may be 
used if it is worked as cool as possi- 
ble. 

Probably most harvesting will 
wait until September and October 
but gardeners are so busy then that 
August is the month in which to pre- 
pare for winter storage. 
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THE OLD GARDENER 


By Metora Hoses 


His hands that healed the wilting stalk 
(Possess the Master’s touch no more. 

He measures life with shuffling walk 
From bench to door. 


Lanky, with supple spine he’d bend 
Over the seedlings he had sown 
In love for others’ pride, and tend 


Them as his own. 


Rain was his friend, and he was fond 
Of sun on his back, the salt-soaked 


air, 


Blue flowers, the great blue beyond, 
Bad days and fair. 


When folks asked, “Isn’t the country- 


side 
Better 
tree? 


than battered 


bush 


and 


“Gardens bloom brighter,” he replied, 


“Close to the sea.” 





















Tourists with a yen for travel can 
still get about considerably in sum- 
mer-time Yankee land. Now what 
could be nicer on an August morning 
than an early breakfast with an eye 
on the 9:45 train to Gloucester and 
Rockport where for a $1.50 round trip 
ticket anyone can build himself into 
a long enchanting day with art in the 
summer colonies! 

Down on Cape Ann the artists have 
long been polishing their gregarious 
habits. Given one artist, a dozen are 
sure to follow. Perhaps it was Win- 
slow Homer who was the first to sit 
on the Gloucester docks and paint 
Ten Pound Island. Anyhow he’s on 
record as having made water colors 
there as early as the middle of the last 
century; and painters have been 
crowding on his heels ever since, 

Old-time summer residents in Glou- 
cester recall those first art seasons 
when all the painters on the Cape 
contributed to exhibitions held in the 
Gallery on the Moors, a_ building 
erected by the late William T. At- 
wood especially for art events. But 
one night in July of 1921 the Rock- 
port Art Association was voted into 
being at a gathering in Aldro T. Hib- 
bard’s studio and Harry Vincent be- 
came its first president. A year or 
so later the North Shore Arts Associ- 
ation was officially organized and in- 
stituted its own series of annual sum- 
mer exhibitions. This was followed by 
the emergence of the Gloucester So- 
ciety of Independent Artists (now 
known as the Gloucester Society of 
Artists) when this group went mod- 
ern in a big way, broke off from the 
parent stem and set up a salon of 
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their own in traditional revolutionary 
style in a breezy gallery out on East- 
ern Point Road. All three of these 
major exhibition groups are still going 
strong after nearly a quarter of a 
century and every one has a daily 
welcome-mat out for visitors this sea- 
son, Saturday and Sundays included. 

f you are making an art tour of 
Cape Ann, these big shows can easily 
fill your entire day. But if you are 
like the little lady from Iowa who ac- 
cording to tradition, did the Louvre 
in two hours but could have made it 
easily in -one if she had her roller 
skates, you might like to include all 
those fascinating smaller exhibitions 
in private galleries and studios scat- 
tered over the Cape. Invitations and 
directions tacked up on bulletin boards 
near the catalogue tables in all the 
big shows will tell you plainly how 
to reach this off-the-beaten-track-art. 
Sometimes these asides can be turned 
into real adventures, For here the 
visitor sees the painter at work in 
his own studio. Over a bundle of 
brushes or a stack of unframed can- 
vases, if the artist likes you and feels 
like talking, you may come to grips 
at first hand with the actual person- 
alities and philosophies of the men 
and women who are helping to shape 
American art. 

Yes, art’s wonderful in Gloucester. 
Where else can you walk right up to 
339 paintings, prints and sculpture 
under one roof and within sight and 
sound of the ocean? The North Shore 
Arts Association gallery was once a 
sail loft. It still looks a little nauti- 
cal. Within its walls artists from 
Maine to Arizona every summer send 











in entries to this huge New England 
pot pourri. Without any fanfare at all 
contributions from the Association’s 
original settlers are hanging on nails 
up there among the three hundred 
odd—that is, artists who came in with 
the ship practically on her maiden 
voyage and have seen her faithfully 
through many a season since. This 
ancestral list might include among 
hosts of them the names of Gordon 
Grant, nationally known painter- 
etcher; Polly Nordell, master at paint- 
ing flowers in watercolor; or Margaret 
Fitzhugh Browne, who first made a 
ripple with her portraits of local post- 
men and store arta and ended up 
with kings and cardinals. The con- 
tributors change ever so little from 
year to year. But if you will run your 
thumb down the left edge of the cata- 
logue every line or so will uncover 
names of artists whose works and 
signatures are recognized all ovet 
America. 

From East Gloucester Square and 
the Arts Association gallery out to- 
ward the tip of Eastern Point, where 
the Gloucester Society of Artists are 
busy with their first war time show 
under reorganized membership, it’s 
more than a good stone’s throw, But 
it’s an interesting one. You might 
want to remember here to ask about 
bus connections to Rockport, new 
schedules especially arranged for this 
gas-less summer along a route back of 
the coast line with the Twin Lights 
bobbing in and out of the landscape 
as you hum along. 

First stop in Rockport could be the 
Thieme Gallery on the top of the hill 
just before the road slips down into 
the village. From here it is a lovely 
walk into the town past white houses 
behind picket fences and under shady 
old elms that have probably figured 
in more artistic compositions than 
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any other similar locale in America. 
In fact everywhere in these two old 
settlements the visitor is constantly 
enveloped by the raw stuff of land- 
scape painting. 

Rockport’s 22nd Annual Exhibition 
lavishly continues one of the region’s 
oldest art events. One-hundred eighty- 
three items are on view. Thus the 
casual visitor nearing the conclusion 
of his art pilgrimage begins to under- 
stand how futile is the reviewer’s ef- 
fort to mention from all this artistic 
abundance only a few meritorious 
performances. 

Every visitor must select his favor- 
ites for himself. Still, if it’s fame 
you're after, the frames are full of it 
at Rockport with signatures like those 
of Harrison Cady, Gifford and Rey- 
nolds Beal, Aldro Hibbard, Louis 
Kronberg, Stanley Woodward and 
Anthony Thieme, These are repre- 
sentative men among many others 
whose pictures have been exhibited 
all over the country. 

The younger generation of out- 
standing painters also makes its bow 
in Rockport’s summer annual. Those 
in the know will peer twice at works 
by Ann Brockmann, Esther Williams, 
Herbert Barnett and Umberto Ro- 
mano to note the personal twist each 
of these young painters gives to the 
contemporary scene. 

Finally, something new has been 
added to art on Cape Ann this sum- 
mer of 1942. Every day a great silver 
sausage of a blimp floats out of the 
off shore haze on its perpetual watch 
for submarines. Artists at work on 
location look up when the big four 
motored bombers roar overhead and 
reflectively finger their identification 
cards. It gets pretty dark down here 
at night. The p some is stark and real 
in this Atlantic outpost. When artists 

(Continued on page 94) 
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“Fam 1s Our Lanp: The Portrait of 
America” 
Hastings House. $5.00 

Every month or so YANKEE is going 
to print one of the 375 superb photo- 
graphs or etchings from this magnifi- 
cent collection. 

The man who chose these revealing 
scenes and wrote the graceful captions 
(as well as taking many of the best 
photographs) is Mr. Samuel Chamber- 
laine of Marblehead, Mass., Donald 
Moffatt contributes a nice introduction. 

No American in any part of our vast 
land will turn these pages without a 
sense of bursting pride. No movie star 
or magazine-cover girl was ever half so 
lovely as these mountains, lakes, mea- 
dows and rivers. Home, countryside and 
water front—here are wide horizons and 
tiny roof-trees, quiet churches and noble 
hills. This book spells freedom. It is 
a substitute for travel, a reminder of 
the eternal verities, a series of homes 
to which our boys in uniform may 
thankfully return. 

YANKEE readers may like to follow 
our scheme of enjoyment. We keep 
“Fair is Our Land” open on a table by 
the window. Every day we turn over 
just a single page, so that each morn- 
ing is touched with glory. 

+ + * 


NOVELS 
“THe Moon 1s Down” 
By John Steinbeck: 
The Viking Press. $2.50 
By this time you probably know the 
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plot of Steinbeck’s famous story. Yet, 
it is so much more than just a tale of 
war. If “books are weapons,” here is 
one. “The Moon is Down” is a testa- 
ment to the indomitable spirit of free 
men, who may be bowed down, but 
never beaten. 

This author’s prose is so concise and 
clear that the descriptive portions are 
little more than stage directions. Mayor 
Orden, his good wife, the citizens of 
the town and the invaders, are a small 
group. But there is enormous drama im- 
plicit in the clash of their ideologies and 
personalities, 

If, as actual war victims have been 
heard to say, “Mr. Steinbeck’s story is 
only wishful thinking,” such thinking 
is still ennobling. “The Moon is Down” 
is more effective as a play than as a 
novelette. If you can’t see it, though, 
you should read it, even if it is the only 
war book you can bring yourself to 
tackle. John Steinbeck is one of Amer- 
ica’s great contemporary writers, and 
aa significance of this book is bound- 
ess. 


+ ag % 3 


“SEA Macic” 
By Sara Ware Bassett: 


Doubleday, Doran and Co. $2.00 

Miss Bassett has been writing sinewy 
stories about her fictional town of Bell- 
port, Cape Cod, for many years. She 
thinks it is terrible that the newest one 
totals nineteen of them; nobody else does! 














An attractive Vassar girl is heroine 
of “Sea Magic”. The hero is no city 
chap in white pants, nor even a hand- 
some soldier. He is Professor Giles 
Furber, the most likeable, absent-minded, 
appealing scientist who ever collected 
sea shells. 

It so happens that Audrey and Giles 
make their home for a summer with 
Miss Melissa Jackson, a starchy-mannered 
New England spinster with a very nice 
cat named Claudia. As in all of Miss 


Bassett’s tales about the fine Cape 
people, the plot is secondary. 
“It’s what life does to individuals 


that matters most”, she told us once. 

The Cape Codders are all here, with 
their gossip, their orneriness, their stub- 
bornness and their God-given kindli- 
ness underneath. There are enchanting 
glimpses of white dories, swooping sea- 
gulls, church spires and roses climbing 
over picket gates. Into a war-worried 
summer this sane story of an untouched 
N. E. village comes like an East wind 
over a blistering pavement. We hope 
that Sara Ware Bassett will write ninety- 
nine more novels before she retires. 

- % 3 > % 
“Victory On West Hiv” 
By R. L. Duffus: 
The Macmillan Co. $2.50 

A 95-year-old Yankee is the real hero 
of this uncommonly satisfying novel, 
laid in Alderbury, Vermont. A _level- 
headed young doctor is narrator of a 
story about a family reunion compris- 
ing four generations. Grandfather Wash- 
ington Hendricks, who could remember 
his own forebears back into Revolution- 
ary times, has more old-fashioned guts 
than any of his off-springs. These sons 
and daughters are a sorry lot, drifters 
who are incapable of doing anything 
worthwhile or even of knowing what 
they want. 
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It took a German in-law to bring 
these modern youngsters to their senses. 
There’s a solid backbone moral in this 
delightful book (we’ve missed morals, 
haven’t you?) and it is told with such 
zest and humor that every page be- 
comes a memorable thing. 


+ & 
POETRY 
“ANTHOLOGY OF MAGAZINE VERSE FOR 
1938-1942” 
Edited by Alan E. Pater: 
The Paebar Company. $10.00 

To many people a magazine poem is 
nothing more than a device to lighten 
a heavy page, or a filler to round it out, 
produced by the inch on order. Scooped 
from their settings, it is surprising and 
gratifying to discover the arresting and 
lovely quality of many of these selec- 
tions. These are not merely topical or 
lushly sentimental rhymes. They reflect 
upward-thinking and vibrant feeling, 
with a nice balance in form between 
the classic and experimental. 

Four famous New England Roberts 
are represented here: Frost, Nathan, 
Coffin and Hillyer. Distinguished ladies 
from this region include Frances Frost, 
Mildred Boie, Florence Converse. Boston 
proper thas David McCord and John 
Holmes. Nationally famous names are 
mingled with those of newcomers, and 
the general quality is unusually high 
for an anthology. 

Mr. Pater is to be congratulated on 
his catholic taste. His excellent collec- 
tion, with its Year Book and lists of 
publishers of poetry, might well become 
an annual publishing event, to comple- 
ment the “best” short stories. 

One of the poems we like most is 
re-printed from an early YANKEE. 


M. E. Baker was not thinking about the 


uniform 


boys in when he wrote 
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“Yankee Revenanants”, but it suggests 
a parallel in its melancholy: 
“They will come back, the men who 

plowed these hillsides, 
And look across deep valleys burnt with 

frost, 
To see the granite walls about hid 

meadows 
Fallen—their steadfast work of rearing 

lost.” 

% a 3 % % 
OTHER BOOKS 
“How to ABANDON SHIP” 
By Phil Richards and John Banigan: 
Cornell Maritime Press. $1.00 

This pocket-sized emergency manual 
might well be named “Life Saver”. It 
tells you how to get away from a sink- 
ing ship, and how to reach eventual 
safety in as good a condition as pos- 
sible. It tells how to prepare yourself 
mentally and physically for the shock; 
how to swim in oil slick; how to take 
care of a wound; ever so many other 
things. It seems to us that every officer 
and gob, every man or woman boarding 
a ship, should have a copy of this manual 
in his kit. Half the paralyzing effect of 
catastrophe is disseminated by knowing 
exactly what to do. The compilers of 
this material have consulted every pos- 
sible source, both theoretical and prac- 


tical. 
% oo * % + 


“Boston Looxs SEAWARD: 

The Story of the Port, 1630-1940” 
Compiled by W.P.A. Writers of 
Massachusetts: 

Bruce Humphries. $2.75 

This is an interesting factual record 
of a sea port known to every Yankee. 
For three centuries the pendulum of 
time has swung back and forth from 
sail to steam, from prosperity to pov- 
erty, from peace to war. The Boston 


Port has been a kind of barometer, re- 
flecting the city weather. 

In this synthetic study the fat era 
of trade in rum and molasses is de- 
scribed; the fabulous day of the clipper 
ships bringing back treasure from all 
over the world; the important role of 
the Port in the Revolution; its rivalry 
with New York; and finally a long-run 
view of the return of importance pos- 
sible to achieve in the present crisis. 

This isn’t a romantic nor a senti- 
mental treatise, and it does lack the 
personal touch and the unity a single 
scholarly writer could have given it. 
It’s satisfying, though, and the maps 
and photographs make it a worthy num- 
ber of the American Guide Series. 

a % ob oh * 
“EarRLY AMERICAN WoopEN WARE” 
By Mary Earle Gould: 

The Pond Ekberg Company. $4.50 

A chance interest which grew into 
a hobby and resulted in an unique 
museum collection, is the history of this 
unusual book. It has human as well as 
timbered appeal, because our New Eng- 
land ancestors fashioned their utensils 
and implements to their needs, with 
their own hands. 

There is no substitute for the mellow- 
ing process of time that makes wooden 
things beautiful. Mrs. Gould knows her 
hickory, birch, oak and lignum vitae in- 
side out, and she describes their proper- 
ties and uses exhaustively. Fascinating 
noggins, corn-shellers, pie-lifters, feather- 
bed smoothers and a great variety of 
nested boxes are pictured among other 
things. Because she is bursting with 
knowledge, the reader does not mind 
the author’s limitations with her pen 
(or was it a wooden pencil?). Now that 
the present shortage of metals brings 
w into many uses, it is possible that 
many of Mrs. Gould’s “wooden ware” 








objects will again be regarded for their 
utility as well as for their picturesque 
qualities. 


ba bre Boe bra ba 


“OnE MAN’s Meat” 
By E. B. White: 
Harper and Brothers. $2.50 

For three years E. B. White, well- 
known HARPER columnist and humor- 
ist, has been living with his wife 
(Katherine) and their son on a Maine 
coastal farm, and simply loving it. 
From his report of town affairs, to his 
account of the birthdays of his 18 
lambs, his book is fascinating in its 
variety and richness. 

While he cultivated his soil, his mind 
flowered anew. Mr. White’s spade got 
along perfectly with his typewriter; his 
city-bred boy liked the rural school. 
The Whites lose not more than a dollar 
a year per hen, he claims, but this 
farmer is no amateur. In one year the 
White hens lovingly presented their 
owners with 482 brown-shelled eggs, 
and we should think that the whole 
family would be cackling by this time. 

Whether he is feeding his pet sea-gull, 
fishing for cod, or just sitting on a 
fence rail, E. B. White unfailingly finds 
something astringic, provocative, or 
philosophic to say about every subject 
under the bright Maine sun and inside 
a wonderfully fertile intelligence. 

* te % % % 

“THE StupENT Writer” (1942) 
Annual publication of the University of 
New Hampshire, published in Durham. 

An attractively presented “little” 


magazine, containing some unusually 
promising literary and artistic material, 
“THe Marne BuLietin: 
University of Maine Studies. Sea Terms 
Come Ashore”. 
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By George Davis Chase, Dean Emeritus 
of Graduate Study. 

This odd and specialized documentary 
study is a “hawl” of sea-soaked delight. 
Most of us carelessly use ocean ter- 
minology in every-day life, but these 
terms first arose in the processes of 
launching, putting out to sea, tending 
rigging, and making port. There’s lots 
of weather here, and the only explana- 
tion of why we say “down in Maine” 
that isn’t irritating. For pamphlets of 
this kind, this Maine bulletin reaches 
“a high water mark”. 

ot % a a a 
“THe SONNETS OF MERRILL Moore” 
By Dudley Fitts: 
University of South Suwannee, Tennessee. 

This remarkable doctor and psychia- 
trist, who has more than a thousand 
sonnets to his credit, is becoming 
known all over the nation. Mr. Fitts 
has written a scholarly appreciation and 
divided Dr. Moore’s work into groupings. 

Mw 3b te os ce 
“THe THoreau Society oF AMERICA: 
Booklet Number One” 
Chapel Hill, N. C., 25¢ 

A well-printed tiny blue booklet 
brimming over with varied tributes te 
Thoreau. The leading essay is one on 
“Thoreau in These Times”, by Raymand 
Adams. Odell Sheapard contributes a 
lovely poem. 

a % * % * 
“AN APPRAISAL OF THE PROTOCOLS OF 
ZION 
By John S. Curtiss: 
The Columbia University Press. $1.00 

This is a controversial work which 
originally appeared in a Russian news- 
paper (1903) and has since arrayed 
hundreds of people in opposing factions. 
Since then it has been translated into 
many languages. The present work is a 

(Continued on page 95) 
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All In A Day’s Work 


By Davin Hopkins 


The Yankees are a practical race; 
a Yankee undertaker is the quintes- 
sence of practicality. While his is a 
business which can know no depres- 
sion, the competition of the machine 
age often causes him to resort to tac- 
tics which might well cause Hamlet 
to inquire once more, “Has this fel- 
low no feeling that he sings at grave- 
making?” ‘If he does not actually 
sing at his grave-digging, the modern 
undertaker manages to look very con- 
tented at the funeral of one of his 
more opulent clients. 

A nebulous soul, while taking out 
his first papers in heaven recently, re- 
marked to the registrar, Saint Peter, 
“Boy, what a funeral I had! Whole 
town turned out! I had one of the 
best directors in the state. People said 
it was one of the most successful cere- 
monies in years.” 

The artist so highly praised was Ed 
Reynolds, the undertaker in the next 
town to my own. A cheerful, ambi- 
tious fellow, he stood high in the es- 
teem of his fellow Rotarians and Ma- 
sons, As the wraith had said, not 
only was he one of the most promis- 
ing undertakers in the state, but he 
was also a social success. His death- 
bed manner was perfection itself. He 
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had achieved the final badge of dis- 
tinction among modern morticians; 
he had a Rotary pin to wear at his 
better funerals. 

After the triumph of this last func- 
tion, he felt that he had achieved all 
the success possible in his own small 
village, and began to look about for 
an opportunity to expand. Mr. Moses 
Dobbs, the corpse-gatherer of my own 
village—South Bubonic, New Hamp- 
shire—was the direct antithesis of Ed 
Reynolds. He was a mortician of the 
old school; a smallish, gloomy, lank- 
mustached individual who had grown 
grey in the service of the dead of his 
town. Since he was ready to retire, 
his territory seemed the logical direc- 
tion in which Ed should expand. Ac- 
cordingly, he called upon Mr. Dobbs 
for his price. Mr. Dobbs complied 
with such a lofty figure that Ed, 
rather skeptical, asked him to name 
his assets. 

Mr. Dobbs sucked his stringy mus- 
tache contemplatively and began. 

“Wal, there’s the hearse. I got a 
fine old hearse with plush furnishings 
and brass fixtures. Got the hearse 
house, too. If you don’t need it, you 
can probably sell it to a couple of 
town boys for a camp.” Mr. Dobbs 
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paused to direct a stream of tobacco 
juice rather inaccurately toward a 
nearby spittoon. Reynolds remained 
unconvinced, “I got three new caskets 
up in the barn. You can palm them 
off for a hundred dollars easy.” He 
paused again hopefully. He was be- 
coming short of assets. “Wal, lookit 
old Robert Fletcher. He’s liable to 
drop off any time and you’re sure to 
get the business. Then there’s old 
Mrs. Colman. She’s been pretty 
poorly lately. She’s always promised 
me her patronage. And take the 
Beckets—they’re a big family. Have 
something for me pret’ near ever’ 
winter.” This method of attack proved 
too much for Reynolds’ argumentive 
prowess; and being unable to think 
of a suitable answer, he bought the 
business. 

Thus passed an ancient firm. Rey- 
nolds brought in a new order. He sold 
Mr. Dobbs’ hearse house to a resident 
of “Jeepville’ — Bubonic’s shanty 
town—and it is now the nucleus of an 
extensive and rambling shack. Ed 
then brought a sleek new Chrysler 
hearse furnished to pinch-hit as an 
ambulance when necessary. 

Not long after this transaction, 
while working late one night on a 
rush order in the back room, Ed heard 
a door creaking in the morgue. He 
crept to the entry, and after a moment 
he perceived the bulk of a large per- 
spiring state policeman edging through 
the outside door. 

“Good evening. Is there anything 
I can do?” inquired Ed. 

_The policeman started, reached for 
his hip-pocket, and then burst into a 
wide grin. “Where’s the dead bodies 
around here?” 

“Right before you. 
morgue.” 

“Gosh, what kind of a town is this, 
anyhow? I just got transferred here 
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today and first night someone calls 
me up on the phone and says there 
are two dead bodies at 3 Main Street.” 

Two weeks later, Ed met this same 
genial policeman in a rather less 
genial temper. Before the smell of 
new paint had left the hearse, Rey- 
nolds’ assistant lost his license for 
speeding over the highway at seventy 
miles per hour, while ecorting a lady 
friend to a dance. This incident ham- 
pered Reynolds but little, however; 
business was too rushing to worry 
about trivialities. 

When a newcomer enters my little 
village, the first thing to meet his eye 
is a large sign: “South Bubonic—the 
livelest little town in the state.” Soon 
he will be startled to see a lugubrious 
black hearse, resplendent in all its 
trappings, a carved urn upon each 
panelside draped with delicately 
wrought flowers and funereal robes, 
led by a fervent cross upon the radia- 
tor cap—speeding through the streets 
with a carload of singing laborers. He 
can only conclude that in this “live- 
liest little town” the corpses are so 
lively that they see no reason to stay 
neglected in their graves in the con- 
ventional manner, but prefer instead 
to attend the Sunday-school picnics 
and other social functions which com- 
prise the social life of South Bubonic. 
Actually, this apparition is Dobbs’ 
old funeral coach, which Reynolds 
sold to a local contractor to do shuttle 
service carrying workmen back and 
forth to work. 

Even in this highly modernized 
state, however, remnants of the regime 
of Dobbs and even of his predecessor 
are occasionally overturned. Recently, 
my father, while attempting to sell 
grain to a local farmer, discovered 
that he mixed his own. He was struck 
by the appearance of the trough in 
which it was mixed. “Say, George, 
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that looks like a coffin,” said my par- 
ent. “It is a coffin,” replied George. 
It seemed that the little house in 
which George mixed his grain had 
been bought from the town, which in 
turn had bought it from Dobbs’ pre- 
decessor, who had used it for a hearse 
house. When he went out of business, 
he sold it to the town and included 
the coffin. The town used the shack 
as a tramp house, and the coffin was 
used to keep the tramps’ bread in. 
This was an economy measure. They 
found that the tramps wouldn’t eat 
as much if they had to go to the coffin 
to get their food. When George ac- 
sumed proprietorship of the little 
house, he found the coffin just the 
right size to mix his grain in; and 
since his cows had no _ inhibitions 
about their food, it became a useful 


and successful feed-in. 
Courtesy of University of New Hampshire. 
Reprinted from The New Hampshire 
Student Writer 


* * * & 


Gentlemen: 

I wish to inform you that the pres- 
ent shattered condition of my bank 
account makes it impossible for me 
to send you my check in response to 
your request. My present financial 
condition is due to the effect of the 
federal laws, state laws, county laws, 
incorporation laws, by-laws, brother- 
in-laws, and outlaws, that have been 
foisted upon an unsuspecting public. 
Through these various laws I have 
been held down, held up, sat on, 
walked on, flattened, squeezed and 
broke until I do not know what I am, 
where I am, or why I am. 

These laws compel me to pay a 
merchant tax, capital tax, excess tax, 
incorporation tax, real estate tax, 
property tax, auto tax, gas tax, light 
tax, water tax, cigar tax, school tax, 
syntax, liquor tax, and carpet tax. 
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In addition to these taxes I am re- 
quested and required to contribute to 
every society and organization that 
the inventive mind of man can invent 
and organize: To the Society of St. 
John the Baptist, the Woman’s Re- 
lief, Navy League, the Children’s 
Home, the Policemen’s Benefit, the 
Dorcas Society, the Y. M. C. A., the 
Gold Diggers’ Home, also to every 
hospital and charitable institution in 
town; the Red Cross, the Black Cross, 
the White Cross, the Purple Cross, 
the Flaming Cross and the Double 
Cross. 

The government has so governed 
my business that I do not know who 
owns it. | am suspected, expected, in- 
spected, and disrespected, examined, 
reexamined, informed, required, com- 
manded and compelled until all I 
know is that I am supposed to pro- 
vide an inexhaustible supply of money 
for every known and unknown deed, 
desire or hope of the human race, and 
because I refuse to donate to all and 
then go out and beg, borrow or steal 
money to give away, I am ousted, 
cussed, discussed, boycotted, talked 
to, talked about, lied about, held up, 
held down, and robbed until I am 
just about ruined. 

The only reason that I am clinging 
to life at all is to see what the hell is 
coming next. 


Very respectfully, 





—From a letter of 50 years ago 
* * * * * 


Overheard on the sleeping car in 
the early morning: 

Porter—Is you the gemman that 
wanted to be called at half past six?” 

Passenger—“Yes, thank you.” 

Porter—“I jest wanted to make 
sure. It’s half past five now.” 









Films In New England 


By Epwin F. Metvin 


War provides the background and 
England the setting for two of the 
more interesting new films. One of 
them, “Mrs. Miniver,” is a genuine 
contribution to the literature of the 
screen. It seems destined not only to 
achieve wide popularity but to be re- 
membered long after it has made the 


rounds of the movie houses. The 
other, “Eagle Squadron,” is cast in a 
more conventional mould, Its claim 


to attention depends chiefly on the 
views which it presents of aerial war- 
fare techniques. 

In “Mrs. Miniver,” the war has 
been approached from the point of 
view of an upper-middle-class family 
in a village not far from London. By 
skillful writing, acting, and direction 
the characters are firmly established 
before the impact of the war is felt. 
Humor marks the earlier portions of 
the film, with amusing details of do- 
mestic extravagances and economies, 
the cheerful clamor for attention of 
the two younger children, the bland 
assurance of a likeable elder son just 
back from Oxford, and the village 
commotion precipitated when the 
humble railway station master entered 
his Mrs. Miniver rose in competition 
with the doughty Lady Beldon. 

Even when the conflict begins to 
strike home the light touch is not 
neglected. Understatement adds to the 
effectiveness of the description of the 


expedition to Dunkirk. But there is 
tense drama, too. A touching romance 
has been woven into the story. Pathos 
and tragedy underscore a conclusion 
which voices the courage and deter- 
mination of Britain to see the war 
through. 

The acting is of high caliber. The 
principal parts are admirably played 
by Greer Garson, Walter Pidgeon, 
Teresa Wright, Dame May Whitty, 
Reginald Owen, Henry Travers, and 
Henry Wilcoxon. And a compara- 
tively unfamiliar young actor, Rich- 
ard Ney, wins distinction with his 
performance as the gallant aviator 
son of the Miniver family. 

In “Eagle Squadron,” the story is 
of much less importance than the 
scenes of places in action and glimpses 
of the control rooms from which they 
are directed. The plot follows fami- 
liar lines about an American flier who 
finds it difficult to understand his 
English associates until he learns 
more about them from an English girl. 
For those who follow screen careers, 
the film is of interest in that it marks 
the screen debut of Diana Barrymore, 
daughter of John Barrymore. 

Another movie career seems to have 
been launched by “This Gun for 
Hire,” which has brought considerable 
acclaim to Alan Ladd for his acting 
of the part of a ruthless young gun- 
man in an exciting but not too plaus- 
ible melodrama. 








Is it not pleasant that some of us 
who like poetry are to have a printed 
page for our thoughts? 

(We begin our department as a 
good Yankee should begin,—with a 
question!) 

More people like poetry than real- 
ize that they do and many more peo- 
ple write poetry than admit doing it. 

If you have made folks listen while 
you have read some good verse to 
them,—not necessarily your own!— 
someone surely said to you afterward, 
“You know, I thought I didn’t care 
for poetry, but I liked that! I’m go- 
ing to try reading some.” He has 
been reborn and you were the ob- 
stetrician. 

More than once we have sat at the 
desk of an apparently hardheaded 
business man wha confided to us that 
he would have died rather than have 
told his associates. We mentioned 
guilelessly that we wrote poetry. We 
did not seem ashamed of it. It was 
more than he could resist. What poet 
could deny himself an audience? One 
man used the top drawer of his desk, 
another the bottom drawer, to shelter 
his weakness. It was immaterial. 
Each said, pulling out a drawer, “If 
you don’t mind, I have something 
here I’d like to show you.” Out came 
some poems in manuscript. 

There are drawers like that the 


country over. 
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Louise Dyer Harris 


Poetry Editor 


Why be ashamed of being a poet? 
Isn’t poetry the finest form for ex- 
pressing ideas in words? A poet can 
pack more dynamite in four lines than 
an essayist can in four pages! 

The only thing to be ashamed of in 
writing poetry is complacency. Poems 
require conscientious work. A poem 
is seldom finished. Printing them 
only makes them appear so. [Print is 
a mold in which the poem seems to 
jell. 

Another thing poets are ashamed 
of is a sense of humor. 

No? Well, some poets are. Poetry 
they feel, is a serious business. If 
they find themselves flighty in a bit of 
humorous verse, what do they do? 
They sign it with a pseudonym, lest 
it betray them. 

Bosh! Light verse, well written, is 
one of the needs of this sad world. 
Light verse, like poetry, is to be writ- 
ten with care and gray matter. No 
one expects it to shake the universe. 
If it shakes a chuckle out of a grouch 
it will die content. 

Mr. E. B. White says that the 
world decorates its poets with laurel 
and its wags with Brussels sprouts. 

We LIKE Brussels sprouts. 

All over the land there are men and 
women who, on certain evenings, seek 
out a pencil and notebook and go to a 
meeting. They are not air raid war- 
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dens. ‘They are poets. Far into the 
night they read their poems to each 
other. They suggest and criticize. 
No one seems to know how many 
of these meetings go on. We have 
found them in New England from 
northern Vermont to southern Rhode 
Island. Why shouldn’t we all know 
more about these groups? This edi- 
tor would be interested to learn and 
pass on news of such gatherings. 
The New England Poetry Club 
dined at the Harvard Faculty Club to 
close its season ard award its annual 
honors. Marjorie Knapp presided. 
Burnham Eaton was given the first 
prize for the best work among mem- 


bers. Second prizes went to Harold 
Melvin and Father David Francis 
O’Brien. 


The Club awards each year to a 
poet of distinction its Golden Rose. 
The flower is of exquisite workman- 
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ship, wrought in gold years ago in 
France. On the cover of its case are 
such names as Robert Frost, Joseph 
Auslander, Robert Hillyer, Katherine 
Lee Bates, Robert P. T. Coffin, Ar- 
chibald MacLeish and John Holmes, 
former holders of the Rose. Last 
year it sojourned with David McCord, 
who “derosed” himself by present- 
ing the trophy to its new host, Robert 

Francis of Amherst, Mass. 

You remember that Robert P. T. 
Coffin used to review books and 
poetry for YANKEE, Read his 
poem, “Strange Holiness,” again if 
you have not thought of it recently. 

Mr. Coffin’s newest book, “There 
Shall Be Bread and Love” contains 
some timely philosophy. 

Received: Children’s Twilight Tales 
by Barbara MacLeod. Drawings 
by John Morgan. Henry Harrison, 
New York. 


Authors of poems in the July and August numbers of YANKEE live in New Hampshire, 
Washington, D C., Massachusetts, California, New York, New Jersey and Vermont. 
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Carry On 


By Marie Mepora 


Will Shakespeare was a mighty bard, 
So says the world, and so say I, 

But when at last Will Shakespeare died 
The drama did not die. 


When Alexander passed away 
A puissant warrior left the scene, 
But other men were yet to come 
To teach the world what war may mean. 


And so when I lay down my pen 
For occupation less exciting, 
The world may suffer—ah, indeed! 


But other folks will go on writing! 


Songs of New England 


Old and New 






By Mrs. Cutnton E. Jackson 


Member of the Pasadena, California, Colony of New England Women 


New England has always been 
musical. You will remember that 
Longfellow tells of John Alden hear- 
ing Priscilla singing the Doxology to 
the accompaniment of her spinning 
wheel. Doubtless that others of the 
Pilgrims felt a longing for the hedge- 
rows of old England, as Priscilla 
confessed she did, and they staunchly 
sang “Praise God from Whom all 
blessings flow.” 

The first public concert in America 
was held in Boston in 1731. This and 
others following were not open to the 
general public, but were for subscrib- 
ers and their friends, and usually were 
followed by a dance. The presence 
of the English governors influenced 
both the society and the music of the 
day, so that the words of the early 
American songs were usually set to 
English tunes. 

It is well said that in many re- 
spects songs are history. The first 
patriotic song published in America 
was “In Freedom We’re Born.” It 
was published in Boston in 1768, set 
to an English air then popular and 
sung widely throughout the colonies. 
The most popular song of the Revo- 
lution was called “Chester,” both text 
and music of which were written by 
William Billings, Boston’s sturdiest 
musical patriot. Boston’s patriotic 


song “Adams and Liberty,” a cam- 
paign song was issued in 1798. The 
words written by Robert Treat Paine 
were set to the music of an English 
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air. “The Star Spangled Banner” as 
we now sing it is the result of the 
attrition of 150 years rounding off the 
corners of this the more angular 
original. 

After the season of patriotic songs, 
Lowell Mason came upon the scene 
with many books of music and many 
songs, which now, nearly 150 years 
later are still loved, such as “Joy to 
the World.” “Hark! Ten Thousand 
Harps and Voices,” and “Nearer My 
God to Thee.” We are indebted to 


him for our music in the public 
schools. 
In Scituate, Massachusetts, was 


born a lad who later became a news- 
paper man and writer of verses in 
New York City. Apparently in loving 
memory of his childhood home he 
wrote “The Old Oaken Bucket” in 
1817. This man was Samuel Wood- 
worth, 

Francis Boott wrote songs only, 
choosing his words from the best 
writers, thus avoiding: the sentimental 
type then popular. Three of his are 
“Ring Out, Wild Bells,” “Break, 
Break, Break on Thy Cold Grey 
Stones, O Sea,” and “Stars of the 
Summer Night.” Alfred H. Pease 
also wrote music for “Stars of the 
Summer Night” and “Douglas, Tender 
and True.” Isaac B. Woodbury was 
another who wrote music for the same 
poem and whose production was the 
most popular in New England. 

An ingenious Yankee of Connecti- 
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cut, Henry Clay, who invented among 
other things, a knitting machine and 
a walking doll, wrote “Grandfather’s 
Clock,” “Kingdom Coming,” and in 
Civil War time “Marching Through 
Georgia.” 

A quartette of young men in the 
Second Battalion of Massachusetts 
Infantry pieced together “John 
Brown’s Body.” ‘They later enlisted 
in the Second Battalion of Massachu- 
setts Volunteers so the song became 
associated with that regiment. In 
1861, Julia Ward Howe, while visit- 
ing the camps near Washington, saw 
the saldiers marching to battle to the 
strains of “John Brown’s Body” and 
was asked if she could not write bet- 
ter words for the music. That night 
she wrote “The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic,” her finest poem. 

George Frederick Root of Sheffield, 
Mass., wrote “The Battle Cry of 
Freedom,” “Rally Round the Flag, 
Boys,” “Tramp, ‘Tramp, Tramp,” 
and “Just Before the Battle, Mother.” 

Walter Kittredge, born in Merri- 
mack, N. H., wrote “Tenting Tonight 
on the Old Camp Grounds.” In 1861 
he married, was drafted in 1862 and 
on the point of his departure the song 
came to him just by magic. 

To the Rev. Samuel Francis Smith, 
we owe our “America.” Rev, Smith 
"pane wecnaal from Andover Theological 

eminary in 1823, the year he wrote 
the song. These are his words re- 
garding it: “The hymn America was 
the result of examining a number of 
books and songs for German public 
schools placed in my hands by Lowell 
Mason, Esq. Falling in with the tune 
of one of them, now called “America,” 
and béing pleased with its simple and 
easy movement, I glanced at the Ger- 
man words and seeing that they were 
patriotic, instantly felt the impulse to 
write a patriotic hymn of my own to 
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the same tune. Seizing a scrap of 
paper, I put upon it, within half an 
hour, the verses substantially as they 
stand today. I did not propose to 
write a national hymn. I did not 
know that I had done so. The whole 
matter passed out of my mind. A 
few weeks afterward I sent to Mr. 
Mason some translations and other 
poems. ‘This must have chanced to 
be among them. This occurred in 
February, 1832. To my surprise I 
found, later, that he had incorporated 
it into the program for the celebra- 
tion for the 4th of July, 1832, in Park 
Street Church, Boston. I have since 
heard it sung in many languages, 
more than half way round the world, 
the latest translation of which I have 
seen being into the Hebrew. When 
it was composed I was profoundly im- 
pressed with the necessary relation 
between the love of God and the 
love of country; and I rejoice if the 
expression of my own sentiments and 
convictions still find an answering 
chord in the hearts of my country- 
men.” 

Hartford, Conn., was the birthplace 
and home of Dudley Buck, 1839 to 
1909. With him we enter upon the 
subject of song in America, in a com- 
paratively modern aspect, with all its 
19th century characteristics. He wrote 
mostly church music although a num- 
ber of songs and ballads, both sacred 
and secular, stand to his credit. He 
wrote the well known “Crossing the 
Bar,” and “Until God’s Day.” 

We must not overlook the name of 
Longfellow. A song of his, “The 
Bridge,” went straight to the hearts 
of his contemporaries. 

Although opera was sometimes 
given in Boston’s theatres and was 
written by New Englanders, there 
was no opera house in the city until 
about the time of the World War, 
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when one was built in which the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company sang. A 
school of opera was opened about the 
same time and great results were ex- 
pected but the sponsors had not reck- 
oned on the war and the following 
depression. 

John K. Paine composed orchestral 
music and operas, and in 1876 wrote 
the Centennial Hymn for the (Phila- 
delphia Exposition, and in 1914, “The 
Hymn of the West” for the St. Louis 
World Fair. His mentle as dean of 
composers fell upon George Chadwick 
and Arthur Foote. 

George Chadwick studied abroad, 
then became an instructor in the New 
England Conservatory of Music and 
later, its Director. While he is better 
known as a conductor and composer 
of orchestral music, he has published 
more than 100 songs of which “The 
Ballad of Trees and the Master” is 
a classic. Arthur Foote is also a New 
Englander who has composed about 
150 songs. One set of three all world 
war songs, contains “In Flanders 
Fields,” “The Soldier,” and “Oh! Red 
is the English Rose.” It is said that 
to Foote and Chadwick do we owe the 
development of music along artistic 
lines. 

For lack of space we must omit 
many popular songs and their com- 
posers. The names of a few will be 
briefly given: Turner and Whitney of 
Vermont, Cutler and Paul Hastings 
of Massachusetts, Sharpleigh of Bos- 
ton, also Carl McKinley who is a mem- 
ber of the Conservatory faculty, and 
Richard Hammond, son of the well 
known John Hays Hammond, also 
Hugo of Connecticut. 

Horace Johnson of Massachusetts 
who likes bizarre effects has written 
some excellent songs, among the best 
being “The Pirate.” “The Three 
Cherry Trees,” and “Thy Dark Hair.” 
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Grant Schaeffer of Massachusetts 
has composed some pleasing songs 
such as “Cuckoo Clock” which is a 
favorite encore. From the pen of 
Phillips Brooks we have “O Little 
Town of Bethlehem.” 

Sidney Homer of Brattleboro, Conn- 
ecticut, has composed “The Song of 
the Shirt,” “Sing to Me, Sing,” and 
“The Banjo Song.” Ethelbert Nevin, 
after studying abroad, went back to 
Boston to live where he married and 
made his home about the time “Oh! 
That We Two Were Maying” was 
written. Among the younger com- 
posers is Bainbridge Crist of Cape 
Cod whose best songs are “Into a 
Ship Dreaming” and “April Rain.” 

Edward MacDowell lived in Boston 
as composer, teacher and concert 
pianist. His wife established an ar- 
tist’s colony as her husband had 
planned it on the 80 acre farm near 
Peterboro, New Hampshire, their sum- 
mer home. He wrote songs in the little 
log cabin near the residence, one of 
which, “The Sea,” is called his best. 
It has also been called the best of all 
American songs and “one of the best 
hundred songs ever written the world 
over.” Henry Frick said of it “I shall 
never forget the eagerness and the 
delighted surprise with which Pade- 
rewski read it over when I made him 
acquainted with it.” 

Mrs. H. H. D. Beach, a New Eng- 
land woman, has written more than 
150 songs. Among the best of these 
are “Ecstasy” and “The Year’s at the 
Spring.” Mabel Daniels of Massachu- 
setts has written songs of such ex- 
cellence that in 1911 she won the 
prize given by The National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs. Her best in- 
clude “Daybreak,” “The Waterfall,” 
“Lady of Dreams,” “Beyond,” and 
“Glory of Endless Years.” The latest 


(Continued on page 93) 
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Wartime Baking Helps 


Calling all Cookies! Crisp, dainty ones 
to serve with ice cream or fruit drinks when 
guests drop in ... Hearty, crunchy ones to 
tuck in the youngsters’ knapsack when 
they set off for a day’s fishing . . . (And 
—can you think of anything more cooling, 
more refreshing, than a tall cold glass of 
milk and a handful of fresh cookies, lazily 
eaten while you relax in the shade down by 
the brook?) No excuse for any cookie 
shortage this summer—Rumford tells you 
how to bake ’em with and without sugar! 


Rumford Baking Powder is a “must” 
for sugarless recipes. You see, when we use 
sugar in a recipe, it tends to mask flavors 
— blend them into each other. But — 
without sugar, the flavors of ingredients 
stand out clearly in everything you bake. 
Don’t risk having an unpleasant “baking 
powder” taste in your cakes or cookies. 
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Use Rumford. It contains no alum... 
can never leave a bitter taste! 


Rumford Fruit Drop Cookies 
Sugarless ) 
2), c. sifted flour 1 egg, well 
3 tsps. Rumford beaten 
Baking Powder 11% tsps. vanilla 
4 tsp. salt Yo cup raisins, 
chopped figs, 


144 cups honey or prunes 

Sift together flour, Rumford Baking Powder 
and salt. Cream shortening, add honey slowly 
and cream until fluffy. Stir in well-beaten egg 
and vanilla. Add raisins, or other fruit. Add 
sifted dry ingredients a little at a time, blend- 
ing well after each addition. Drop by tea- 
spoonfuls on lightly greased cookie sheet and 
bake in moderate oven (375°F.) for 12 to 15 
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| minutes. Makes about 4 dozen cookies. 
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Sugar-Savers: Spread jams, jellies, fruit 
fillings — or Rumford Sugarless Frosting! 
— between the layers of your cakes . . . Serve 
plenty of fresh fruits — and sweeten them by 
combining with a fruit canned in heavy syrup 
. . . Use Rumford Sugarless Recipes!— They 
tell you how to make all the cakes and cookies 
and muffins you want! 


Free! A copy of the Rum- 
ford Sugarless Recipe folder is 
yours for the asking. A copy 
of our new booklet “Capti- 
vating Cookies” is also yours, 
FREE. Just drop a postcard 
to Rumford Baking ae ny 
Box 1DS, Rumford, R. I. 

















UNDERWOOD 
ELLIOTT FISHER CO. 


TYPEWRITERS 


SUNDSTRAND ADDING MACHINES 


ELLIOTT FISHER ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


211 CONGRESS STREET, 


Sales and Service Everywhere 


COR. HIGH, BOSTON 
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A — —_ in the 
lovely 


Monadnock 
Region 


Southern New Hampshire 


Placid waters, rugged mountainsides, 
trees waving in the cool breezes and 
greensward grace this peaceful region 
set in the heart of New England. All 
types of recreation are centered here. 
Healthful climate, congenial neighbors 
and convenience to major centers com- 
bine to make present visitors future 
residents. 
| Friendly inns, 
boarding houses, 
summer cottages 
NOCKS country homes and 
farms. Our attrac- 
tive illustrated 
booklet sent free on 
request. Also de- 
tailed information 
On transportation 
facilities. 


Address, Philip M. Darling 
Executive Secretary 
P. O. Box 61 


Peterborough, N. H. 
Tel. 479 
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JUST AMONG OURSELVES 
(Continued from page 11) 
Arriving in Montreal 


to change trains—big excite- 
ment in station. Soldiers in summer 
uniform, by the hundreds, at atten- 
tion. Band—civilians. 


Must be something unusual—had 
to know! Yes ... an important look- 
ing gentleman in a top hat at gate 
pleasantly answered my inquiry 
King George of Greece arriving. 
Found I had questioned the pro- 
mayor of Montreal! Just then train 
pulled in—band played—my officer 
and I lined up along the steps of my 
train with conductor, porters, etc., to 
watch proceedings . . . and see the 
King, if possible. Those near me said 
—the one in the top hat—I knew it 
wasn’t. The King was to his left—or 
right? look quickly! they passed on 
—the medical officer and I said good- 
bye, he ran for his train, mine pulled 
out. 


In the chair car of the train to 
Montebello I sat next to a captain of 
the Canadian Army. He was on his 
way to Ottawa. 


Again I Interview a Soldier 


He had served in World War 1, 
starting in as a private soldier at the 
age of fifteen! Lived just out of 
Winnipeg at the time. Of early high 
school age at time of enlistment. 
Served all during the War. Now he 
has been overseas for two years in 
World War II. I asked him to tell 
me something about what he had 
been doing there—he said he could 
tell me some funny things. 

Said he’d tell me about a blitz or 
raid, He and two other Canadian of- 
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ficers were living in a flat in London. 
And this 


curred the usual blitz. 


night on which oc- 
The 
dropped a stick of bombs right down 
by their flat 


was a 
Germans 
(stick is any number of 
bombs up to 5 or 6, one plane might 
2000 lb. bomb—they 


carry a gradu- 


ate in size). This particular stick was 
five and they explode one after the 
other. (Ex.—again, big bombers carry 
around two tons of bombs—crew of 


Well, 


outside the 


five.) one of them landed right 
block of flats—right out- 
side their door. The ceilings came 
lot of fuss 


(The three 


down—windows caved 


and fury for few minutes. 
Canadian officers were sitting in front 
of the fire.) None of them was hurt. 
When 
kil lled, they 


light and 


they found they hadn’t been 
went downstairs by flash- 
flats 
They 


knew 


went around to other 


to see if anyone else was hurt. 
went in to one flat 
a little old lady of 70 or so had 
been ill. They flashlights 
and there she was in bed just clear 


The bomb 
everything 


where they 
used their 
of the window, still alive. 


in landing had blown 


through the window and there were 
six inches of mud, debris, plaster, 
broken glass all over the floor. It 


would have taken the three men two 


hours to 


clean up the room with a 


shovel. There was at least a half ton 
of debris. They went on in the room 
to ask the “old girl” 
“How you 
“all right! 
her if she’d 


how she was. 
feeling, Ma?” She was 


And they asked 


anything 


Fine.” 


like 


or was 
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I can’t sell 
But I CAN sell you the best 

danged Clam Chowder 
New England 


Nope! you Gasoline! 


6 for $1.75 12 for $3.25 
F. O. B. Braintree 


30c a can 


VICTOR M. STEVENS 
BRAINTREE, MASSACHUSETTS 


P.S. Uncle Sam says we can’t have any 


more cans for this, so better hurry. 








LOW-PRICED! 


If the price of 
Cream Tartar 
is high for your 
budget, try 
this SUBSTI- 
TUTE. Pack- 
ed by Slade, 
Boston, Mass. 


6-oz. & 1-Ib. 











VACATIONS for Victory 


For YOUR copy of the 
Women's City Club 
GUIDE TO NEW ENGLAND 
20th Annual Edition 
Send 25c plus a 3c stamp to 


GUIDE Editor - 40 Beacon St. - Boston 








RMONT INN 
in the White Mountains 


A picturesque Inn with a superb panoramic 
view not visible from the main motor roads. 
Delicious food, perfect comfort, rest, recrea- 
tion and an atmosphere of friendly informality. 
8 miles north of Plymouth 
1 mile off Route 3 
Will meet trains or buses at Plymouth or 
West Campton 
Write for illustrated folder 


WEST CAMPTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


THE ARUNDEL 


Kennebunkport, Maine 








Suggesting an old English inn, home-like 
and cheerful, for people of refinement, at 
moderate rates. Restricted clientele. 

Mixs Elizabeth Shannon 


Journey Through New England 


and enjoy the interesting background that 
is Yankee-land. At Waterbury, Connecti- 
cut, you will like the 


HOTEL ELTON 
“A Traditionally Fine Hotel” 
CLYDE JENNINGS, Proprietor 














AT TIMES “aoe 
in New York 
ROOMS WITH BATH 


single from *2™ 
double from *3° 


Rooms with oats water. Single trom $1.50 
— from $2.50. . Special weebly rates 

Two sir 
ian M. Carroll, Manager 
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127 WEST 43rd STREET 
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there anything they could do for her. 
Yes, she said, she’d like a cigar- 
ette. So, they gave her one. They 
asked if there was anything more they 
could do for her or anything else she 
wanted and she said “Yes, I want an 
ash tray” 


A perfectly natural remark. Three 
soldiers in the old girl’s bedroom at 10 
to 11 o'clock at night—with three 
flashlights—not sure whether she was 
dead or alive—3 flashlights bursting 
in on her. That’s just an example of 
what Quentin Reynolds means when 
he says “The English Can Take It”. 

My Canadian officer showed me his 
permanent pass to headquarters in 
London. He had been home two days 
and was on his way to Ottawa His 
name is “off the record”. I have it but 
have drawn a line through the page 
with promise not to use his name in 
any story. He is from Calgary in 
Alberta and from Ottawa. One of his 
brother officers has returned to Can- 
ada, the other is still in London. His 
wife is in Alberta—which is due north 
of Montana. They have no living 
children, but had a daughter who 
would be eighteen were she living. 


On his breast was a “medal rib- 
strip—the first being for Gen- 
eral Service, the second for Fighting 
in France, the third for King George 
Coronation, the fourth, a Belgian 
medal, having served in Belgium for 
two years in World War I, Ypres 
Salient. 
In Answer to a Question 

He said we were mistaken if we felt 

underground shelters had not been 


successful in London. He saw hun- 
dreds of thousands, millions of peo- 
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ple living underground. ‘There are 
all kinds of shelters. Would tell me 
of them—(completed only one to 
Montebello) : 

(1) Family shelter—which anyone 
can build. “In Hoosier language”— 
since he saw I was not understanding 
his terms, a shelter is like a “root 
cellar’—only you make it in concrete 
or sheet-iron. 

You dig the “root cellar” 6 feet 
deep—steps going down—line it with 
concrete, then roof it with sheet-iron 
—with concrete over sheet-iron—steps 
at one end, outlet at other end with 
trap door. 


\ 


Furnish it with cots, bunks, beds or 
what have you—run an electric wire 
from the house to light it. 

You don’t go in until there is a 
raid. Usually lasts an hour to two 
hours. No guarantee of time. 

London raids lasted overnight— 
they did last. (Haven’t bombed Lon- 
don for a long time. No one seems 
to really know why—unless they are 
too bogged down in Russia.) Some- 
times they lasted from 7:30 P. M. to 
4:30 A. M. You hear the planes all 
during the night. 

These family air-raid shelters will 


— care of 4 or 5 people—two fami- 
ies, 


} He promised to be my Canadian 


soldier for the duration and write to 
me telling me about the other shel- 
ters. He expects to go back—but 
doesn’t know where or when. 

At the Seigniory Club 
__At Convention received Steinbeck’s 
“The Moon Is Down” from my Nor- 
Wegian medico with these words in 
the fly-leaf “Dear Mrs. Railsback: 
With many thanks for your interest 
in our people and cause.” 
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High on a hill top in the beautiful Lakes 
Region of New Hampshire . . . miles of 
mountain ranges before you, Lake Went- 
worth at your feet . . . lies Birchmont, 
the answer to your vacation quest. Eighty 
acres to roam, every sport to enjoy, a 
cabin and fireside of your own, excep- 
tional food in the New England tradi- 
tion, a friendly informal atmosphere— 
here is every comfort and facility for a 
week or a summer of relaxation and 
inspiration. Rates from $28.00 weekly. 
Restricted clientele. 
For Booklet Address: 
RUSSELL G. HEMENWAY, Box 30 


Birchmont, East Wolfeboro, N. H. 


THE MANSE 


PETERBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Situated close to the beautiful Nu- 
banusit waterfall and terrace. Offers 
an atmosphere of quiet beauty and 
hospitality attractive to discrimina- 
ting people. 

Season: Open all year. Rates: Reasonable 

Telephone: Peterborough 5361 

Owners: Misses Esther A. and Ina I. Sjoblom 











HEUBLEIN HOTEL 
Famed for Good Food and Restful Rooms 


On Bushnell Park, Hartford, Conn. 
JOHN HARRIS, Pres. 
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FIVE CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION 


Wood Art Gallery 


IFITE D 








Arts, Crafts, Hobbies 


A BEAUTIFUL Pictorial map of New England, with 
hundreds of illustrations by cartographer, ERNEST 
DUDLEY CHASE, Winchester, Mass., one dollar. 








KNITTING wool from my own sheep. Natural 
color only. Dorothy Howe, Pawlet, Vermont. 


Birds 


RAISE HIGHLY PROFITABLE Royal squabs. 
Read our helpful book. Personal, money-making 
experiences. Free. RICE, Box 325, Melrose, 
Mass. 














Books and Magazines 





BOOKS ON AMERICA AND BY 


WANTED: 
AMERICAN AUTHORS. Also Pamphlets and 
Broadsides, etc. PROMPT PAYMENT. Reference: 


Dun & Bradstreet. EDWARD MORRIL & SON, 
144 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 


ANNISQUAM VILLAGE COOK BOOK $1.50. 
Tested recipes of old and modern New England. 
Spiral Binding. Artistically presented. 190 pages. 
Address inquiries Mary C. Robinson, Village 
Parsonage, Annisquam, Mass. 





ANCESTRAL RECORD BOOK. A series of charts 
for recording your complete genealogy. An attrac- 
tive book of 160 pages on ledger paper, bound in 
red buckram (about 14 x 11 inches). $7.50 post- 
paid. GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP, Dept. 5, 
18 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


OLD AMERICAN BOOKS & PAMPHLETS wanted 








Autographs. Old Letters, Journals, Diaries. Single and 
quantities. Write for Want List. AMERICAN 
AUTOGRAPH SHOP. Merion Station Pennsyl 
vania. 

MARINE BOOKS: Navigation—Seamanship, 
Engineering, General. CORNELL MARITIME 
PRESS, 350 West 23rd Street New York City. 
GOODSPEED'S BUYS AND SELLS old _ books, 
pamphlets, broadsides, maps, pictures, and auto 
graphs. Large or small libraries, or single rare volumes. 


Early American pictures, views, sports, clipper ships, 
historical scenes, Currier & Ives, etc., Historical and 
literary autographs. GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP, 
Dept. 5, 18 Beacon Street, Boston Mass. 


Dolls 

THE ARKANSAS Doodles Family are still selling for 
twenty-five cents each. Send for your family of four, 
before rise of price is necessary. MARGARET 
STRAIN, Mountainburg, Arkansas. 











LIFELIKE. Beautiful. Unbreakable. Children 
adore “Daniels’ Dinky Dolls” Grafton Center, 
Massachusetts, Photographs 10c. 
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Dogs 


AIREDALE TERRIER puppies, 6 months. Regis’ 
tered—Sire—Gamecock Johnnie Walker—Smugglers- 
Notch Kennels, Stowe, Vermont. 











Miscellaneous 

USED GUNS bought, sold and " exchanged. Large 
list, full particulars, stamp. HOWE FUR COM- 
PANY, Coopers Mills, Maine. 

MUSICIAN wants old alassidal phonograph 
records, Vocal preferred. Look in your attic! 
300d prices paid, Send lists to 7 H. SMITH, 


843 Middle St., Portsmouth, N. 





2,000 SWOPS in Traders’ Bulletin, 13 cents mailed 
Ads 5 cents per word. Mailing List of 1,226 Swoppers 
234 





$1.00. Instruction course in Swopping, $1.00. 

W. Lake St., Chicago, Illinois. 

TIE KENTUCKY MOUNTAIN SHOP, 
Jaffrey, N. H. Specialty, handweaving, both 
antique and modern types. Coat materials. Other 
Kentucky handicraft articles. 
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WILL some kind lady who uses her car only 


pleasure sell one 6-600 tire to a worried 
sale sman_ whose living depends upon his car. 
Box W.S.B. c/o. Yankee, Dublin, N. H. 





Jewelry 





BEAUTIFUL JEWELRY STONES removed from 
tings, etc. 100 assorted, $2.00. LOWE'S, Box 311, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Real Estate 





AUTHENTIC OLD COLONIALS—our specialty. 
Daily commuting New York City. THOMAS C. 
GRIMES, Village Green, Bedford Village, New York. 





For Rent 





FURNISHED COTTAGE—3 
extra beds possible. 
For rent by month or 


‘ double rooms, 
Wood stove and fireplace. 
season. Dr. Lichtenthaeler, 








Stowe, Vt. 

APARTMENT—4 master bedrooms, 2 baths, 
maid’s quarters, screened baloony, well ‘fur- 
nished, Foot Mt. Mansfield, Dr, Lichtenthaeler, 
Stowe, Vt. 

Ship Models 





— MODELS of — spy ships built to order. Early 
can naval vessels a specialty. Write ROBERT 
BODENSTEN, Staatsburg, New York. 





Rubber Stamps 




















RUBBER STAMPS —3 lines, 35c—Pearce Press, 
Danbury, Conn. 

For Sale 

ONE THOR IRONER, forty-five inch roll; 
heating element 110 volts; $100.00. 

ONE SOUTH BEND M ALLEASLE IRON 
COAL RANGE, two ovens—$50. 

ONE MEAT GRINDER WITH BOrtrE 
Intege Standard No. 12; $25.00 es JOHN 
HANCOCK .HOUSE, Hancock, N. ° 
Special Services 

WELL—WELL—WELL, it's an old, old story, but 


until you have your own 
in your own home. I dig 
BURTON A. WILL ARD. 


you'll never be satisfied 
ARTESIAN WELL righ 























‘em. Highest references. 

Dublin, N. H 

Stationery 

PERSONAL STATIONERY, 225 sheets, 125 en- 
velopes, $1.00. 1,000 6% envelopes, $3.25; 1,000 
business cards, $2.00. Samples. EXCELSIOR 
PRESS, Shelburne, Vermont. 

Wanted 

WANTED—: ANTIQU E AUTOS __ Accessories, 
and License Tags. EMMERT SWIGART, Hun- 
tingdon, Penna. 

CIRCUS PROGRAMS and route books, any show, 
any year. Write full description and price. H. 


CONLEY, 306 Cuttress Place, Park Ridge, Illinois. 





WANTED ORIGINAL SONG POEMS. Five star 
Music Masters, 715 Beacon Building. Boston, Mass. 





Where to Stay 


GREEN SHADOWS, Hamburg, Conn. A delightful 
place for a vacation. Open all year. Excellent food. 


GLENWOOD on the SACO—An informal inn, 
offering Dartmouth hospitality amidst the peace- 
fulness of the White eunteine in Glen, New 
Hampshire. 














MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT 


MAPLE SUGAR CURED COB SMOKED 
BREAKFAST BACON 
Has zestful smoky flavor, mild cure, well mixed—5-ib 
strip sent, charges prepaid, $2.25. Third zone, 


HARRINGTON’S PORK PRODUCTS 
Richmond Vermont 








(Continued on page 93) 
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NEW HAMPTON 
A New Hampshire School for Boys 


120th year. 40 boys entered 
24 colleges last year. Ex- 
perienced faculty. Attention 
to each boy’s needs, Athletics 
for every boy. In the heart 
of the winter sports region, 
110 miles from Boston. Mod- 
ern buildings. 156 boys from 
15 states. 


Frederick Smith, A. M. 
Box 169 - - - New Hampton, N. H. 

















REAL OLD CAPE COD 


Spend some delightful summer weeks at Bound 
Brook Cottage, a private guest home in Wellfleet. 
Private beach, sailing, surf casting, nearby golf 
course, barbecues on the beach. Comfortable 
roems, delicious home cooking. Cape Cod at its 
best. Restricted clientele. Open May thru Oc- 
tober. For further information and rates write 








MR. and MRS. F. H. REMICK, Wellfleet, Mass., Box 189A 
4 








* + 





at the foot of Monadnock Mountain 


OUTDOOR SPORTS 
INDOOR COMFORT 
TEMPTING MEALS 


Enjoy the lazy summer days, the 
cool nights, the peaceful Southern 
New Hampshire countryside... 
and plan to come up in September 
when fall colors bring new beauty. 
Selected Clientele 

Recommended by DUNCAN HINES 
Mer. 


ee, 


G. Y. AusTeRMANN, 


<5, it 

















CALLING THE FARMER NAMES 

(Continued from page 36) 
given name with a letter or syllable 
attached to mean “son of” served very 
well, From Neil are derived Neilson, 
MacNeil and O’Neill, as the English, 
Scotch and Irish respectively would 
indicate “son of Neil.” 

It was not because they were few 
but precisely because they were so 
numerous that, when whimsical fate 
was playfully passing out the fam- 
ily tags, farmers more often drew sur- 
names that did not indicate to pos- 
terity what their occupation had 
been. 

THE WARE COLLECTION 
(Continued from page 39) 
that in the course of a year as many 
as two hundred thousand visitors 
have come to view it. 

That the original purpose underly- 
ing this gift should have endured for 
more than fifty years, supported by 
the original donors and executed by 
the original artists, with only those 
changes that have been caused by 
death, is a circumstance that must be 
fully grasped in order properly to ap- 
preciate the extraordinary nature and 
magnitude of the achievement. 


AN OLD NEW ENGLAND YANKEE 
REMINISCES 
(Continued from page 41) 

An Old New England Yankee Remin 
what they meant ’em for was to let 
strangers know that “This is a House 
of the Lord and ‘govern yourself ac- 
cordingly’”. Maybe they wanted a 
constant reminder for themselves. 
’Twould do a lot uv us folks good if 
we had a reminder like those HL 
hinges ’round home today. 

While we’re a talkin’ here by the 
fireplace I better tell you about the 
cat hole. Up there in the nightcap 
(Continued in September YANKEE) 
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YANKEE’S JOB EXCHANGE 


is free of charge only to subscribers to YANKEE. If yow want a job, or have a job 
to give, use this column to state your wants or needs. YANKEE assumes no respon- 
sibility except that of placing jobbers in touch with jobbers. Let us know when 
you've got your job—or the position has been filled, so we can stop the ad. One 
six line ad per month allowable. Ads will be run one month only. 

Send copy for these job exchange ads to YANKEE e home office, 








IS THERE A MAN of good character (per- 
haps a writer, artist, or one selling handicraft 
or other work by mail) who would like to 
make improvements on my small mountain 
home, do gardening, attend fires, etc., in swop 
for board and room? Woman owner is too poor 
to pay wages, and unable to do work herself. 
JAu 600. 


HAVE YOU a place in your home for a well 
educated, unencumbered woman as homemaker, 
companion, secretary or tutor to problem 
child? Attractive environment more desirable 
than high wages. JAu 601. 





VERSATILE, mature, Protestant woman, ex- 
cellent references, diverse experience; learns 
new work readily; seeks trial appointment in 
Position of future and permanency. Present lo- 
cation, Boston vicinity. JAu 602. 





Dublin, N. H. 
WOMAN wishes position with woman in re- 
fined home. Nursing experience; graduate. 
Scientific massage; sewing, generally useful. 
JAu 603. 


YOUNG MAN, age 24, wishes to swop ser- 
vices for room and board in New York City, 
after November 1. JAu 604. 


IF THERE is a woman living alone in the 
country that would give a home to another 


lonely woman for company, write to JAu 605. 


I'VE A JOB on my hands. I’m doing all I can 
for the U. S. Navy. The boys enjoy smoking, 
and I enjoy giving them. So I have to offer 
my own hand loomed pot holders (white), and 


cunning yarn sailors to wear on your lapel, 
for a mere dime and a stamped envelope. 
Let’s keep ’em sailing happily. JAu 606. 


(Continued on page 92) 
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NEW ENGLAND INNS and TEAROOMS 


For those who really desire rest 
and relaxation for a night or a week 
or longer, The Black Horse Inn at 
Hingham on route 3A, offers the per- 
fect setting. This delightful early 
American homestead, built in 1690, 
presided over by Mrs. Madeleine 
Wiles, has a charming garden where 
your meals may be served. Easily 
accessible to Boston and they will 
meet your train on arrangement. 


Eighteen miles west of Boston is 
Concord, associated with Lexington 
by the opening battle of the Revolu- 
tion. It is identified also with Haw- 
thorne, Emerson, Thoreau and the 
Alcotts. Near historical spots dear to 
all Americans, is the Colonial Inn, 
reflecting charming Colonial atmos- 
phere, yet with every modern con- 
venience. Delicious old New England 
luncheons and dinners. 


Down Duxbury way Mary Hackett 
owns and manages a restaurant which 
bears her name. Luncheon, dinner and 
supper are served between 12 and 9 
in a quaint little house built in pre- 
Revolutionary days which is a source 
of historic interest to many visitors. 
The “Remembrance Shop” houses 
gifts of distinction and there are 
Guest Houses offering the advantages 
of both country and sea-shore. Open 
every day from June to October. 


The 1640 Hart House, at Ipswich, 
Mass., where “one may dine from 
noon to nine,” is having a good sea- 
son. Mr, Arthur F. Edes tells us that 
“it’s not as good as I hoped but not 
as bad as I feared,” which is encour- 
aging news. Hart House is open until 
October every day except Monday. 
Famed for its charm, its food and its 
International Gift Shop. 





Advt. 








WANTED: New England woman of middle 
age as housekeeper. Adults. Must be neat, 
cheerful, and good cook, who prefers a good 
home and kindness to high wages. JAu 607. 


POSITION WANTED: House-director or 
Matron’s position in Institution. Several years 
experience in private schools and college. 
JAu 608. 


STENOGRAPHER, general office routine, sta- 
tistical and research a specialty. Willing to 
travel. Experience in various government 
projects. JAu 609. 

WANTED: Middle-aged, healthy, dependable 
Protestant woman about September 1, to do 
plain cooking and assist with housework on a 
modern dairy farm 12 miles north of Boston. 
Own rooms, tiled bath and pleasant home in 
which to work. References. JAu 610. 


RETIRED business woman, tired of her farm, 
Wants position as_ secretary, companion or 
housekeeper. Good disposition, personable. 


JAu 611. 


WANT: Capable and dependable couple or 
man on a country place. Chores, wood-cutting 
in winter, herb-garden, occasional assistance 
in house. Apples, small fruit and vegetable 
garden optional. Apartment with heat and 
electricity. Fair wages. Recent reference re- 
quired, JAu 612. 

NEW ENGLAND woman would like position 
as waitress, chambermaid, or housekeeper. Will 


go anywhere. JAu 613. 


CHIMNEW SWEEPS AND THINGS 
(Continued from page 56) 
was very curious because it looked 
empty. When she shook it, there was 
no sound at all, either. So she un- 
screwed the top of the jar and smelled 
she could smell something! An 
odor like warm cricket-filled grass on 
a summer day! She could scarcely 
believe her nose, so she sniffed again, 
very hard. But this time it was too 
late, for if there had been an odor it 
had slipped out of the jar and dis- 
appeared. 

It is quite possible that Peter, the 
little chimney-sweep, is the only per- 
son who has ever lived who has really 
owned a sunbeam. ‘4 
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CLASSIFIED 
(Continued from page 89) 


ALL of the original lumber in a charming old 
9 room colonial home built in 1670. All original 
lumber in tact, Marchelli, 6 Cross Street, West- 
field, Mass. 


Agents, Wanted 


YANKEE SHOP wants girls to take orders on 
kitchen novelty, in our neighborhood. Generous 
commission. 3 Kilton St., Taunton, Mass, 











MONEY making sensation! Sell friends 50 name 
imprinted Personal Christmas Cards only $1.00— 
free samples. Outstanding line 30 assortments 
30c up. Patriotic Cards. Experience unnecessary. 
Famous 21 assortment on approval. Special Offer, 
yoaaneme, 343 Broadway, Dept. YM-8. New 
ork. 





For Sale—Miscellaneous 








MILL-RUN + - Towels, $1.90 per case, f.o.b. 
Lowell. E, G. King, Box 425, Lowell, Mass. 





MILL-RUN_ Toilet Tissue $3.00 per case, f.o.b. 
Lowell. E. G. King, Box 425, Lowell, Mass, 


OLD_ ADVERTISING CARDS $1 per hundred 
prepaid—The Lamp Post, Southwick, Mass, 


Things to Eat 


PURE Vermont Maple Syrup. Dorothy Howe, 
Pawlet, Vermont. 


ALL QUARTERS Black Walnut Meats 85c Ib. 
Pecan pieces 60c Ib, Large Pecan Halves 80c Ib. 
Medium Pecan Halves 65c Ib. R. L. Harman, 
Dillsburg, Pa. 

















NEW ENGLAND MUSIC 
(Continued from page 82) 


song of New England to come to hand 
is “Hail Vermont,” of which Josephine 
Hovey Perry of Barre, Vermont, wrote 
the words and music. This song won 
in a contest and was made the official 
state song of Vermont. 

lo quote: “If you really understand 
the popular songs of America you 
will understand Americans, for they 
like all other peoples, must have songs 
to tell what they are thinking about 
and to extoll their heroes.” 
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In Newton Centre, one of the four- 
teen Newtons, incorporated as the 
“Garden City,” easily accessible to 
Boston, is the New England Peabody 
Home Tea Room. Sponsored for the 
benefit of the Home for Crippled 
Children, bright windows of the home 
may be seen on the hill above. Profit 
from the attractive gift shop at the 
tea room also goes to aid the Home. 
In this quiet country atmosphere the 
tea room serves tempting meals—in- 
doors or on the glassed-in porches. 
Mrs. Alice Wright is the manager of 
this well-liked Newton place. 


At Greenfield, Mass., where the 
Mohawk Trail and the Connecticut 
River routes cross, where interesting 
memorials of King Philips’ War 
intrigue one, is the Weldon Hotel. 
J. Tennyson Seller is the managing 
director. The Weldon, a colonial inn 
in a beautiful colonial town, is a de- 
lightful place for a real rest and vaca- 
tion for the whole family. New Eng- 
land cooking at its best. 


Clara Endicott Sears tells us that, 
in spite of gasoline shortage, the 
Museum at Fruitlands, MHarvard, 
Mass., is receiving many visitors. Sol- 
diers and their wives from near by 
Fort Devens are enjoying the Shaker 
and American Indian Museums and 
the new picture gallery. Miss Sears 
is the founder of the Wayside Mu- 
seums, Inc. The Shaker Museum is 
the oldest house built by the Shakers. 
Miss Sears has written several books, 
her latest being “Some American 
Primitives.” 


Advt. 
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FIFTY FAMOUS 
AUDUBON BIRD PRINTS 





Matchless in artistry, unrivalled in authenticity, 
the Famous Audubon Bird Prints have enjoyed 
the favor of nature and bird lovers, and art 
connoisseurs for more than a century. They are 
now available in portfolios of $0 prints, faith- 
fully reproduced in brilliant colors on fine an- 
tique paper. Each print, 9” x 1244”, is suitable 
for framing for homes, offices, or libraries. 
Ideal for gifts. 


Packed in a : 
beautiful portfolio $2.95 Per cst, Postpaid 


YANKEE MAGAZINE, Dublin, N. H. 
GENTLEMEN: 


Kindly send sets of your Portfolio of 
fifty Famous Audubon Bird Prints, at $2.95 
each, postpaid. 








Enclosed find check 0 Money order (1) 








1857. Planting is done, and this green-house 
owner finds he has a surplus of seeds—French 
Marigolds, Hollyhocks, Celosia, etc. I'd like 
books by Poe, or what have you? 





1858. For swop: lovely handwoven coat, Alice 
Blue, never worn, size 14-16; for old dolls or 
old time chest or press. Also have a CHAT- 
TERBOX for 1877-78. 

1859. To swop: several sets of good andirons 
and fire place screens for—garden flowers, 
plants; potatoes; eggs or maple syrup. 





1860. Would like your old woolens, yarn, 
candlewick, or other good quality materials 
for making ‘hooked rugs in swop for games, 
Liberty (January 1941 on) and other maga- 
zine; boy’s clothes size 12; typing service; 
rugs hooked from your design and material; 
or perhaps something you would like I have 
but can’t think of. 





1861. I have a practically new stenotype 
machine with case. Am interested in swop- 
ping for an 8 mm movie projector or other 
movie or still camera equipment. (Calif.) 
1862. Want ships clook that strikes—will 
swop amateur radio receiver with 3 sets of 
coils. 





1863. Have two large rocking chairs; a brass 
dinner bell to swop for your offer. 

1864. Would like to swop roller skating rink 
stickers or post card views for roller skating 
stickers. Name of rink and address must 
accompany sticker sent to me. 





1865. 2 lots in Golden Glades, Fla. with 
water and electricity available are yours for 
what have you, or a good offer. 





SUMMER ART IN NEW ENGLAND 
(Continued from page 69) 


get together evenings in the studios 
along Bearskin Neck for those peren- 
nial artistic jousts with good talk and 
argument everyone has a wary eye 
for the windows facing the sea. If 
the artist should forget to pull down 
his shades there’s always an air raid 
warden to remind him, 
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Maine Books Our Specialty 


Both New and Old, quantities of them, including 

ecarce and out-of-print titles. Also, books on 

New England. First Editions, Genealogies and 

Americana. 

Old books located and reported on without expense 
A. J. HUSTON, BOOKSELLER 

92 Exchange Street Portland, Maine 











1866. 
crocheted tablecloth for a 
trola, or women’s bicycle. 





second hand vic- 
(Maine). 








1867. Anyone got a portable radio? I’ve got 
to swop a nice sport coat. 





1868. English grandfather clock with “R. 
Whiting, Winchester” on the face is yours 
for a defense bond for my two sons. (Pa.). 





1869. I have a new monkey-fur jacket which 
I would like to swop for something. Who'll 
help me to decide on a swop? 


1870. House trailer owners—want to swop 
your trailer for by 1938 Lincoln Zephr coupe? 
If so let me hear from you soon. Also want 
leather craft tools. Have wide selection of 
new Mexican hand made articles and a Na- 
tional Trojan guitar. (N. J.). 





1871. Ill swop N. Y. World’s Fair silk 
’kerchief; new men’s pen and pencil set; mod- 
ern linen sampler; and a gasoline iron com- 
plete; for your old foot stool; hanging shelves; 
ladies slack suit size 16 or 18 or small an- 
tiques. (Conn.) 


1872. Will swop two drawer blanket chest; 
or 2 birdcage Windsor chairs for livestock or 
poultry. 





1873, I have an Orthophonic and 6 books of 
records to swop for a good bicycle. Also have 
a prayer book over 200 years old. 


1874. Who wants a typewriter? I have a 
portable Remington, to swop for a Gibson 


Mandolin. (NYC). 








1875. One house with two acres of land, on 
the Cumberland Mountain; house divided into 
a store and a four room apartment; is yours 
for property in or near a city. 


I would like so much to swop a hand 


BOOK REVIEW 


(Continued from page 73) 
scholarly appraisal of the Protocols; the 
publishers hope that it may settle the 
racial argument for all time. Mr. Curtiss 
says that the harm they have already 
caused is “ridiculous nonsense.” 

O. O. Also Recommends These 
N. E. Books: 

“TIME AND THE TowN” 

By Mary Heaton Vorse: 

The Dial Press. $3.50 
Provincetown of the past and present. 

“THe Sea Guit Cry” 

By Robert Nathan: Knopf. $1.50 
A Nathanesque romance on_ the 
shores of Truro beach. 

“THE Boy From MaIne” 

By Katherine Brush: 
Farrar and Rinehart. $2.50 
Love and glitter, in a slick romance 
covering the last twenty years. Local 
island boy makes good in Manhattan. 


Doubt if a Manhattan city slicker 
could make good on an island! 
AUGUST: BEST SELLERS 
Fiction 


1. And Now Tomorrow (Rachel Field) 


2. Drivin’ Woman (Elizabeth Chev- 
alier) 

3. Assignment to Brittany (Helen 
*MaclInnis) 

4. Castle on the Hill (Elizabeth 
~Goudge) 

5. The Sea-Gull Cry (Robert Nathan) 


Non-Fiction 

1. Paul Revere and the World He 
‘Lived In (Esther Forbes) 

2. Problems of Lasting Peace (Her- 
bert Hoover) 

3. Washington Is Like That (W. P. 
Kiplinger) 

4. The Last Time I Saw Paris (Elliot 
Paul) 

5. Only the Stars Are Neutral (Quen- 

tin Reynolds) 
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AND IN BOSTON 


The Hotel Lincolnshire, on Charles 
Street, near Beacon, Carl Nelson, 
manager, is a thoroughly modern 
hotel located in the historic Beacon 
Hill section of Boston, catering to 
resident or transient guests. Rooms 
are reasonably priced and breakfast, 
lunch and dinner are from 35c to 90c 
—60c to 90c—$1.10 to $1.75. Quite 
near the Common and Public Garden, 
the Lincolnshire makes a delightful 
home or stopping place. 


Luggage and the name London 
Harness Company seem to go together 
these days. This well-known Boston 
store is always featuring the newest 
styles, and their prices are so mod- 
erate they may surprise you. If it’s 
men’s luggage you need, ask to see 
the Stylite and Solite cases, which 
save pounds in weight. London Har- 
ness Company, 60 Franklin Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. Lib. 9234. 


Miss Westgate, on Newbury Street, 
at Number 141la near Dartmouth 
Street, has the most delightful of 
Children’s Shops. It is a pertect place 
to take a small daughter or grand- 
daughter and the child will be won 
completely by the fall and winter 
modes for small people. Here is fine 
apparel for the infant, girls to 16, 
boys to 6, Miss Westgate and her 
staff are interested in each individual. 


When it’s invisible weaving, dress 
making, alterations, stocking runs re- 
paired, or a “hurry-up” five hour 
DuPont cleansing service you need, 
go to JEAN PALMER at 453 Wash- 
ington Street, just around the corner 
from Winter Street, across from Jor- 
dan Marsh. You will be delighted 
with the work of Jean Palmer. 





Advt. 
































BeEp JACKETS 


Imported from Scotland 


$5.50 


Lace Wool, Double Knit Bed Jackets 
fo e late stay-in-beds. 


r mos 


TURQUOISE, WHITE 
AND SHRIMP 


With maribou at neck. 50 
Sky—White—Pink $8. 


Mail orders filled 


Romanes &« Paterson 


581 Boylston Street . . . Boston, Mass, 





























or those who wish atown residence 
in Boston we can offer homelike yet 
luxurious surroundings in single 


rooms or suites at moderate rates. 


Bee 


HOTEL PURITAN 











390 Commonwealth Avenue, Bosten, Massachusetts 
WILLIAM B. RICE, II, President 

















Buy em, or Bake ‘em 


... but always enjoy genuine 


NEW ENGLAND BAKED BEANS 


B & M Brick-Oven Baked Beans 
B & M Brown Bread 
Fresh Green Salad 


Why do B & M Brick-Oven Baked Beans, New England’s 
favorites, taste so extra good? The secret, as every Down 
East housewife knows, is in the long, slow hours of baking. 
They’re baked al/ day long, in brick-ovens! In open bean 
pots! With lots of pork! Lots of old-time sauces! Look for 
these better-flavored baked beans at your grocer’s. If, 
due to container shortages, he is temporarily unable to 
supply you, bake your beans the New England way at 
home. Only thus, can you enjoy true, old-fashioned 
Yankee flavor. (We will gladly send a tried New England 
recipe upon request.) Burnham and Morrill Company, 
Portland, Maine 
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